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S dye 
Underground —& 


movement 


African gold; Arabian oil; British coal — wherever the wealth of 
the earth is won steel lends a hand with the winning. 

As likely as not the cutters, the winches, the drills and the engines are 
made in Britain, of British steel. Every year thousands of tons of mining 
and drilling machinery leave Britain for the Commonwealth countries. 

In practically every civilised country British steel speeds alike the 
work of the miner and the oilman — and plays its part in the daily lives 
of nearly everyone. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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STRIKING A BALANCE 


N raising the Bank Rate to 44 per cent., the highest figure 

it has reached since 1932, and in restoring the restrictions 

on hire-purchase, the Government, so we have been re- 
peatedly told, is concerned to revive ‘confidence.’ This is 
another instance of how confusing to the layman the language 
of finance can be; for the immediate political effect of these 
measures is assuredly to give the public the impression that 
we are back again in the era of periodic economic crises, back 
in the days when grave pronouncements from the Treasury 
turned up with the inexorable regularity of bank statements, 
and with much the same distressing effects on morale. The 
whole burden of Tory propaganda has been that we are out 
of the wood—as shown by the ill-timed flood of posters 
about Tory freedom woriking—and the Chancellor still main- 
tains that the economy is fundamentally sound. Inevitably, the 
effect of last week’s news is to give the impression that opti- 
mism has, to say the least, gone a degree too far. Inevitably, 
the present crisis (and the Opposition will have no difficulty 
in demonstrating that it is a crisis) will challenge comparison 
with its predecessors, and particularly with the desperate state 
of the nation’s affairs which Sir Winston and his colleagues 
inherited in 1951. and which they have professed, albeit with 
qualifying clauses, to have redressed since. 

* * * 

Exact comparison is extremely difficult. In the course of 
1951 the gold and dollar reserve declined by 965 million 
dollars; in the course of 1954 it increased by 244 million dol- 
lars. It seems incredible to the lay mind that two months should 
have so drastically changed the picture. Those two months 
have seen, in January, an increase of only a million dollars in 
the reserve and, in February, a decrease of 82 million dollars. 
The gold and dollar reserve, however, is subject to seasonal 
fluctuation, and in the first half of the year it ought normally 
to increase steeply. The best convenient gauge of the crisis is 
the fact that in January and February, 1954, the reserve in- 
creased by 25 million and 40 million dollars respectively. A 
d srence between an increase of 40 million dollars and a 
decrease of 82 million dollars is enough to suggest a formid- 
able Setback. The moral is simple and timely: we may have a 
fundamentally sound economy, but in these matters the differ- 
ence between a healthy man and a corpse is what the econo- 
mists call ‘extremely marginal.’ We are still living on a razor 
edge as a country which has sacrificed its overseas investments 
In a great war must. No government could have hoped to 
bring about recovery in the time Sir Winston has been in 
Office. 

What the Government can claim is to have met this setback 
With a vigour and promptness which contrasts admirably with 


the way in which the Labour Party coped with a similar and 
far more serious trend in 1951; their method was to do nothing 
until disaster was in sight, and then to retire from office. This 
is not to say, however, that what the Government has now 
done will produce immediate and drastic results. The truth 
is that manipulations in the Bank Rate, far from being proven 
scientific expedients, are always to some extent leaps in the 
dark. Precedent offers few guides for the probable results of 
the present operation; nobody, to begin with, can accurately 
assess the various factors which have contributed to the pre- 
sent trouble; the fascinating underworld of finance in which, 
often without recourse to illegality, Arabs buy pounds for 
dollars from Dutchmen at a discount and proceed to sell 
British goods for dollars in the American market at a profit, 
presents almost as many mysteries to the authorities as it does 
to laymen, but nobody knows exactly how much damage is 
done by such activities. The only fact which emerges clearly 
is that we are once again living above our income, and that 
accordingly we must restrict imports, a process which is bound 
to take some time. Since it would be contrary, and rightly so, 
to Government policy to use direct economic controls in the 
Socialist manner for this purpose, the same end has to be 
pursued by a general restriction of credit. It must become 
harder for anybody to buy anything. This method has the 
immense advantage of flexibility; it has the corresponding 
defect of being to some extent unpredictable in its effects. 
* *x * 

Mr. Butler’s latest moves will not fundamentally change 
the position before Budget Day. Politically, it will be his 
interest to give some concessions to the lower-salaried groups, 
who are certainly morally entitled to some consideration, but 
such concessions would certainly cut across the policy of 
restraint upon which he has now embarked. If pure economics 
were the only guide, he might be tempted to do everything 
possible to encourage capital development and foster technical 
and managerial ability, and everything possible to restrict the 
innocent pleasures of the humble. But so long as full employ- 
ment continues, as it must, cosseting the worker is as much 
an economic necessity as encouraging the employer. Mr. Butler, 
in short, will have to strike a balance—a balance between 
politics and economics and a balance between one type of 
economic factor and another, and his task has been made 
infinitely more difficult by the latest developments. He ought 
not to produce a budget that is wholly hard or wholly soft. 
If he appears either as a fairy godfather or as a stern, saving 
messiah, he will have failed. He must emerge rather as a 
skilful technician commanding the public confidence for 
measures which the public cannot entirely comprehend 











242 
PROMISE AND 
PERFORMANCE 


‘ 
EMPHASISE the word that is the theme of my remarks, 
[ssmen, deterrent.’ In the most impressive speech he has 
made for many a day, Sir Winston Churchill saw two results 
from the invention of the H-bomb: that Britain depends for her 
safety on its deterrent power; and that the possession of this 
power spells ‘by a process of sublime irony’ not only horror 

but hope. 

With Sir Winston’s view there has turned out to be a remark- 
ably wide range of agreement. The Opposition censure motion 
concentrated upon the need for a reorganisation of the con- 
ventional defence forces: on the nuclear implications of the 
Government’s policy, despite Mr. Bevan’s anxiety and the 
fifty-seven Labour abstentions, there was little dispute. 

The disagreement that remains concerns conventional 
weapons; and although Sir Winston very properly stressed the 
need for them, to counter an Opposition whim that we can 
now rely on nuclear power alone, his justification of past con- 
ventional-weapon policy was the least convincing part of his 
speech. It is hard to understand why the Government should 
set so much store upon keeping face in this matter. If it is 
granted that conventional weapons are necessary—and we 
believe that they are—it is also necessary that they should be 
effective. Merely to pretend that they are effective could be 
justified only if the pretence were calculated to delude enemies 
and to comfort friends; but this would depend upon the 
Government’s ability to keep the cupboard-full of military 
skeletons (the ‘Swift’ is the latest addition to them) locked. 

It has not been kept locked. Fighters whose guns cannot be 
fired, aircraft carriers without strike aircraft—these stories are 
common property; and everybody knows that Civil Defence 
has been a painful joke. The right way to still criticism is not to 
keep up the, pretence, not to continue to make silly claims, but 
frankly to admit past deficiencies, and to explain what is being 
done to remedy them. 

Sir Winston condemns the Opposition attempt to make 
political capital out of what he politely terms the ‘administra- 
tive difficulties’ from which the conventional forces now suffer. 
But the Opposition would not be doing its duty to the public 
if it failed to point out the disparity between promise and 
performance. In fact the real criticism of Labour’s official line 
is that, in criticising, it fell into precisely the same errors as the 
Government. Perhaps the silliest boast in a silly speech by Mr. 
Shinwell was the claim that the Labour Government had 
‘ordered’ certain front-line aircraft. In view of the record of 
some of the aircraft he named, he would have done better to 
preserve an embarrassed silence on that subject. But his speech 
gave the Government an opportunity which it ought to have 
taken—to admit present defence deficiencies; to argue that 
both parties were equally responsible; and to show that it is 
capable of learning from past mistakes, by offering more 
realistic policies for the future. 

It is typical of the 1939 mentality that still holds sway that 
some MPs are still talking in terms of inter-service rivalry—on 
the hoary old argument, for example, whether the Navy or 
the RAF should control Coastal Command. The answer is that 
neither should control it; control should be vested in a single 
unified command. 

Does this not mean (it will be argued) that certain proud 
traditions will be lost? Of course. The disappearance of long- 
bowmen also meant the loss of a proud tradition. These sacri- 
fices have to be made, because the country cannot afford to 
keep a ‘front’ of forces who represent about as much danger 
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to an enemy as a squad of Fred Karno’s Army. If a cop. 
ventional weapon policy is still needed—and, for reasons that 
should be too obvious to require restatement, it is—it must be 
realistic. 


Notes 


EGYPT’S OUTRAGED INNOCENCE 


On the face of it the responsibility for the ugly Gaza clash 
appears to lie with Israel. No matter how great the provoca- 
tion, the Israelis will find it hard to explain how their crafty 
ambuscade was effected so far on the Egyptian side of the 
border. Nevertheless, the ultimate guilt is largely Egypt’s. The 
Egyptians’ pathological hatred of Israel has led them to a long 
series of offensive (in both senses of the word) actions against 
their neighbour; and it will be surprising if investigation does 
not reveal some measure of direct Egyptian responsibility for 
this week’s incident. It may well have arisen out of their anger 
at the loss of ‘face’ from the Turkey-Iraq pact: the gang- 
leader who finds his followers deserting to a rival gang is 
always inclined to take it out of the nearest small boy. In this 
case the boy seems to have been able to give much better than 
he got; and Egypt’s ‘face’ has fallen still further. The tone of 
outraged innocence that Egypt has adopted would carry more 
conviction if she had paid even nominal attention to the 
requests of the Israel Government for peace talks. Egypt is by 
her own will at war with Israel; and to protest that one of the 
battles in the war has gone against her through Israeli ‘cheat- 
ing’ is naive. Colonel Nasser appears to have decided that one 
way to keep both Egyptian and Arab opinion sweet is to trade 
upon anti-Israel sentiment in the Middle East. He will find 
that, once aroused, chauvinism is hard to control. 


OVER TO FRANCE 


Two contrary arguments have been used against the re- 
arming of Western Germany (often by the same people): that 
the arms may be turned against the West, or that they are 
rendered useless by the advent of the H-bomb. It has been 
made clear that even if the Germans wished to turn their 
cannon against the West, they would be unable to do so under 
the Paris agreement’s terms: and it should be equally obvious 
by now that conventional weapons are, in a sense, even more 
important than they were before the H-bomb had been heard 
of. The trouble with the H-bomb as a deterrent is that it is 
too dangerous for tactical use; it encourages the adoption of 
plans for insidious infiltration of defences, rather than for 
full-scale war. In any case, even if the weapons were of little 
practical use, the ps;chological advantage of West German 
adherence to the Western world would be enormous. A com- 
parison of the attitude of Bundestag members to that of the 
French deputies in the ratification debates—particularly on 


the subject of the Saar—is not flattering to the French. If the © 


majority of German deputies were not foolish enough to be 
deceived by Russian ‘unification’ lures, there is correspond- 
ingly less excuse for French deputies to let themselves be 
fooled by propaganda about the danger of a renascent rearmed 
Germany. 


HATOYAMA IN AGAIN 
The results of the Japanese elections have left Mr. Hatoyama 
and his Democrat Party in possession of the field. Both the 
Democrats and the Socialists have gained at the expense of 
Mr. Yoshida’s Liberals, and this defeat of the man who was 
most closely associated with a policy of Japanese-Americaa 
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co-operation would seem to indicate that public opinion is now 
determined, if not to move out of the American orbit, at any 
rate to remain there on Japan’s own terms. Mr. Hatoyama’s 
policy of cautious rapprochement with the Communist bloc is 
certainly in accordance with Japan’s economic. needs, which 
require iaarkets in China, and his realism in this respect seems 
to have won him votes. On the other hand, the elections have 
left an insufficient Right-wing majority in the Diet for the 
revision of the Constitution which would be necessary to per- 
mit Japanese rearmament; and, since there is already in exist- 
ence a ‘defence establishment’ sufficient for the internal security 
of the country, Mr. Hatoyama will probably decide that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valour and not proceed with his 
declared intention of carrying out a full rearmament pro- 
gramme. Indeed, it is difficult to see how the, present economic 
position of Japan would allow of considerable expenditure on 
defence. The Communists were unsuccessful in these elections, 
winning only two seats in spite of a strenuous effort, but this 
situation might change radically if there were to be widespread 
hardship as a consequence of rearmament. Some of the Social- 
ist gains were, in fact, due to their plugging of the rearmament 
issue. ‘In again-out again Hatoyama’ is living up to the more 
cheerful side of his nickname at the moment. 


COLOUR BAR 


Although it seems likely that the West Bromwich busmen 
will stop the regular Saturday strike which has so far taken 
place in two successive weeks against the employment of an 
Indian conductor, there is news this week of trouble of the 
same kind in Swansea. Nurses at a mental hospital there are 
reported to have voted unanimously against the admission of 
six probationers from Barbados. In Birmingham, where the 
dispute over the colour question is hotly pursued, two hospitals 
have agreed to take the nurses. Plainly, the whole question is 
rapidly qualifying to be described as ‘an issue,” and as we 
have already argued in these columns this is something which 
everything possible must be done to avert. Mr. Cyril Osborne’s 
Private Member’s Bill to restrict immigration into this country 
by various classes of British subjects from oversea never came 
up for discussion, and since then the matter has been allowed 
to lapse, no doubt largely because of the exceptional difficul- 
ties it presents. Not least among them is the extreme and 
perfectly proper reluctance of the Government to abandon the 
doctrine of common citizenship within the United Kingdom 
and the Colonial Empire; but doctrines cannot always be 
allowed to take precedence over facts. 


COLD COMFORT FOR LANCASHIRE 


The Indian Budget, presented by Sir C. Deshmukh last 
Monday, has brought further disappointment to Lancashire 
textile men. A little time ago it was hoped that the scope of 
the export duties on Indian cloth would be widened in a way 
which would reduce the flow of exports to Britain. This flow 
consists mainly of medium-quality cloths which have been free 
of duty since last autumn. It was also hoped that the Indian 
tariff wall against Lancashire goods would be lowered. Sir 
Chintaman acted quite differently. Indian import duties were 
untouched, and the scope of the export duties remains the 
same, while the rate of duty on coarse cloth has been re- 
duced. Britain imports little coarse cloth, but there is no doubt 
about the motives which prompted the Indian Finance 
Minister to act in this way. The Indian Government is deter- 
mined to increase exports of textiles and, as Sir Chintaman 
said, this reduction of duty is ‘to assist India’s competi- 
tive position in world markets.’ This means still stronger 
competition®* for Lancashire from Indian merchants in the 
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colonies and elsewhere. Meanwhile, not many Lancashire folk 
are likely to be seduced by the proposals put forward by 
Mr. Harold Wilson, now one of the leading Bourbon econom- 
ists onthe Left. It may seem a splendid idea to him to centralise 
imports of cotton goods under a system of bulk purchase which 
would only take in the goods it chooses. But what happens if 
the long-suffering public eventually objects to being treated in 
this way? Mr. Wilson’s scheme is merely an attempt to hide 
the fact that Lancashire is not giving the public the goods it 
wants at competitive prices. It is useless to talk about ‘unfair 
competition.” Competition is unfair, presumably, whenever 
something can be imported more cheaply than it can be made 
here. It is true that Wages are low in India. But is Mr. Wilson 
seriously considering shutting the British market to the Indians 
and thus making these wages even lower? How does this fit 
in with Socialist plans for raising the standard of living in the 
underdeveloped countries? How often does it have to be 
pointed out that British wages seem just as low to the Ameri- 
cans as Indian wages appear to us? Suppose the United States 
were to refuse to import goods based on ‘unfair competition’ 
from Britain? What would Mr. Wilson say then? 


HAPPY HONDURAS 

A correspondent writes: 
Simultaneously with the Colonial Secretary’s announce- 
ment this week of generous new grants from Colonial De- 
velopment Funds to British Honduras, the Colonial Office 
has now published its annual report on the progress of the 
colony in 1953, Although it has taken a long time to appear, 
it has an exceptional interest as giving the background which 
lay behind last year’s constitutional upheaval. If the impres- 
sion gained ground at the time that British Honduras was just 
another British Guiana ravaged by political strife, chafing 
against British rule, ruined by British mismanagement, and 
under the spell of Communist bewitchment, this report gives 
quite a different picture. The colony beat all records in its 
long history for commercial prosperity. During the year every 
industry in the colony showed an upward trend, enforced 
unemployment was almost non-existent, and there were no 
major strikes at all—in a country where the right to strike and 
trade unionism are protected by law. On the public amenities 
side, indicating the growth of prosperity and welfare-con- 
sciousness, the colony grew almost out of recognition. Thirty- 
seven public parks and children’s playgrounds were made up 
and down the country; a new broadcasting service was started, 
resulting in the appearance of wireless aerials in the most 
remote villages; and much was done for education, including 
a wide range of university expansion lectures from Jamaica. 
This Colonial report makes it quite clear that the sudden 
demand for more popular representation in the Honduran 
Government, and the irresistible rise to power of the People’s 
United Party last spring, came on a rising, not a broken, 
market, and as a result not of disaffection to the British Com- 
monwealth, but of a buoyant and increasing self-confidence 
in the Colony itself. One or two voices may have been raised 
in favour of annexation by the quasi-Communist Arbenz 
Government in neighbouring Guatemala, and certainly some 
money passed from Arbenz to the PUP candidates at the 
election, but since most of the candidates were devout Roman 
Catholics, their affection for Communism can hardly have 
been very deep-seated. Actually the PUP delegation to the 
Colonial Office last autumn returned to Belize confirmed in 
their loyalty and gratified by the considerate attention paid 
over a period of three weeks to their appeals for still more 
generous grants from the Colonial Development Fund. 
Nothing but shortage of capital can now hold up the progress 
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of the colony towards the day when both economically and 
politically it can stand on its own feet, and qualify, probably 
within the framework of a West Indian Federation, for some- 
thing like Dominion status. The additional grants of £1,250,000 
announced by Mr. Lennox-Boyd will give encouragement. 


AMERICA’S CHANGING TEMPER 
An American correspondent writes : 

The collapse of interest in the McCarthyites has contributed 
much to the possibility of a soberer view of the Far East. But it 
is obvious that another factor has been contributing to this 
sobering of American politics and that that factor may weil be 
relatively permanent. Democrats in some numbers are won- 
dering if it won’t indeed be permanent beyond 1956, and not 
to their liking. For that factor is the President’s new under- 
standing of and attention to his job. It had been known all 
along that the President was a man of moderation and that he 
did not like many of the things that went on in his name and 
in his party. And it was also clear that, at least by last 
November’s elections, he was heartily sick of the distant and 
aloof réle he had assigned to himself and in which he was 
assiduously coached by his advisers. But somewhere, perhaps 
back in November, he discovered not only that he, with his 
special popularity, and his office were a power, but also that 
he could use that power in the specific task of moulding 
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and leading popular opinion, that he himself could do 
much to create the atmosphere in which he had to work. 
It is said that his enthusiasm for golf and Westerns is much 
damped and that he now regards it only as exercise. It is 
said that, instead of dreading his press conferences and put- 
ting them off with the least excuse, he now welcomes them, 
and, of course, he now permits them to be televised. It is said 
that he has relaxed his rule about no memoranda of more than 
one page. It is said that he no longer grins, now only smiles, 
and that he looks tired, particularly around the eyes. And 
witness, too, the careful and only seemingly offhand manner 
in which he described the incident in which an American plane 
was shot down off Formosa by the Communists: The pilot 
was ‘wandering around’ . . . but no one got hurt. The value 
of the President’s contribution to the new climate of American 
politics is not underestimated (nor, perhaps, undervalued) by 
all those ‘liberals’ who called for it for so long. They knew 
he could, and now he has. But in their welcome there is this 
shadow of apprehension. The President has discovered his 
power and his conscience makes him use it. What will that 
conscience decree in 1956? If it says that four years is not 
enough, the ‘liberals’ know that a comfortable majority of 
Americans will agree. The réle that Stevenson will play in the 
future of America may be decided only by Mamie’s ability to 
overcome the conscience and get her man back on the farm. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


ONE can leave aside the Daily Mirror, which has now reached 
the point of billing each great speech by Sir Winston Churchill 
as ‘Positively his Last Appearance,’ but there are still others 
of more serious intent who think that the Prime Minister has 
ceased to be a useful servant of the State. If they heard, or 
have read in full, his speech on the hydrogen bomb, they must 
either revise their opinion or be very deaf to the accents of 
leadership. Sir Winston Churchill uses oratory for a specific 
purpose: not to press home an argument or push a policy 
through, but to create a mood or an attitude. All his great 
post-war speeches have been designed to this end. His ‘Iron 
Curtain’ speech at Fulton created the attitude of mind in the 
West which for the next seven years was to shape all discus- 
sions of foreign policy. His famous speech in May, 1953, after 
Stalin’s death, in which he advocated high-level talks with the 
Soviet Union, created a new attitude, favourable to ideas of 
co-existence, which in its turn remoulded all subsequent dis- 
cussion of foreign policy. He rarely, in these speeches, says 
anything ‘new.” Mr. Shinwell was quite right, from that narrow 
point of view, in saying that there was nothing original in his 
speech on the hydrogen bomb. But he is the great synthesiser. 
He takes the facts, hopes, fears, doubts, speculations of the 
day and transmutes them into a single, coherent and intelli- 
gible challenge to the minds and hearts of his listeners. This 
is what he did again on Tuesday. This is leadership on a scale 
of which no other man alive today is capable—tread the re- 
actions of the world’s press, including the headline which 
Le Figaro gave his speech, ‘Meditations on the Theme of the 
Apocalypse’—and the country cannot afford to dispense with 
it a moment earlier than is necessary. Let all the rumours be 
true. Perhaps he does tire quicker than before. Perhaps he does 
nod now and then. There still remains the creative, imagina- 
tive genius of the man. It is of priceless value to the free world, 
even if his afternoon nap is half an hour longer than before. 





From the sublime . . . well, it is a rum collection of Labour 
members who decided to abstain on the Defence debate. The 
pacifists one respects, and there is nothing more to be said 
about them. But let us have a closer look at Mr. Maurice 
Edelman, the blue-blazer-and-brass-button boy of the Labour 
Party. Mr. Edelman has been perfectly tailored, by whatever 
divinity shapes our beginnings, to be the star of the Purley 
Tennis and Badminton Club. (If Purley does not have a Tennis 
and Badminton Club, it should have.) But he is an adventurous 
soul, and has sought other worlds to conquer. Drop in at an 
embassy reception, and there will be Mr. Edelman, fresh with 
a quip which he picked up a month ago from M. Massigli. 
Look in at a literary cocktail party, and there will be Mr. 
Edelman again, this time with a delightful story about Claudel 
to cap the morning’s obituary notices. But, why politics? And, 
why the Labour Party? Watch him as he rises from his perch 
behind the Front Bench to put a supplementary question: the 
slight tug at the back of his jacket to make sure that it is lying 
straight, the deft rearrangement of his shirt cuff, then (and 
only then) the ever-so-modulated voice. ‘Are you ready now, 
Miss Horsbrugh? Will I serve?’ What is behind it all? One 
asks the question because Mr. Edelman is a man of most 
elusive convictions. There is no one in the Labour Party who, 
intellectually and temperamentally, stands farther to the Right 
than Mr. Edelman, but no one has taken more trouble to avoid 
identifying himself with the Right. He sits for Coventry North, 
a hot-bed of Bevanism, with Mr. Crossman rolling them in the 
aisles next door. But, no, that cannot be the explanation. The 
mystery remains. What is Mr. Edelman in politics for? 





Usually just in front of Mr. Edelman sits Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt. They are of the same generation, and they provide an 
interesting contrast. Mr. Wyatt clearly enjoys politics hugely. 
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One suspects that when he tramps through the division lobby 
he puffs out his chest and says to himself, “Wyatt, MP, you are 
making history, you are treading where Chatham trod, you are 
shaping the universe.’ It is easy, especially for some of the 
young cynics in the Labour Party today, to laugh at Mr. 
Wyatt’s attitude. But he has a quality which lifts him above 
them all. He has the courage of a terrier. He is one of the most 
outspoken opponents of Bevanism—and it is not easy to be 
this when you are a young Labour MP representing a Birming- 
ham constituency. But Mr. Wyatt has never felt that it was his 
duty to truckle to the opinions of his constituency party. 
Whenever he thinks his constituency party is about to go 
round the Bevanite bend he just takes the train to Birmingham 
and calls a meeting. He then tells them a thing or two which 
had perhaps not reached Birmingham before. There is courage 
among Left-wing Labour MPs who defy their party Whip, and 
they receive the praise they deserve for it. But the courage of 
Mr. Wyatt deserves to be acknowledged too. I have given some 
space to Mr. Edelman and Mr. Wyatt, because they seem to 
me, in the contrast between them, to typify one of the main 
anxieties about the Right wing of the Labour Party today. 
Many of the new post-war recruits to the Right wing—Mr. 
Edelman is a protégé of Mr. Hugh Dalton—seem to be charac- 
terised by a lack of conviction and even spinelessness which 
together can be the death of any party. Mr. Wyatt may some- 
times chase his tail round in circles in his excitement, but at 
least he instinctively feels that politics is about something 
important and is therefore worth getting excited about. You 
may approve of Mr. Wyatt’s views or not, but at least a party 
composed of people like him can never be in danger of dying 
of anemia. One of the reasons for the success of the Bevanite 
campaign has been the rank-and-file feeling that the Right 
wing is bloodless. The fault does not lie with the likes of 
Mr. Wyatt. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


THE MINISTRY OF DEFENCE’s pamphlet, The Treatment of 
British Prisoners of War in Korea, describes Communist 
brutalities, such as solitary confinement for months at a time 
in a small box, the withholding of water for eleven days, beat- 
ing with clubs, and similar tricks. It also describes the Chinese 
technique for conversion to Communism. In the circumstances 
it was inevitable that up to one-third of the junior NCOs and 
privates should have to some extent succumbed to Com- 
munist pressure, though the Chinese instructor who began his 
lecture by saying, ‘I want you to be quiet and anyone who 
speaks will be sabotaging Stalin,” must have slowed down the 
process a little. The pamphlet briefly touches on the behaviour 
of four British civilians who visited the camps. Mr. Alan 
Winnington, a Daily Worker correspondent, was perspicacious 
enough actually to see a germ warfare raid and he was a 
frequent lecturer to the troops on ‘peace.’ Mr. Shapiro, another 
Worker correspondent, but rather less urbane, said to one 
prisoner who annoyed him, ‘I will have you shot.’ Both these 
gentlemen are living in Peking. Mr. Gaster, a London solicitor, 
managed to satisfy himself that the ‘prisoners get more meat, 
more fats and more sugar to eat than anyone in Britain receives 
from a ration book.’ Mr. Gaster would also, no doubt, be able 
to satisfy himself that there is no more space at a Communist 
meeting in the Albert Hall than there was in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. Mrs. Monica Felton talked to selected ‘progressives’ 
and took home suitable letters which she used to bring pressure 
to bear on the prisoners’ relatives. The Daily Worker affects 
not to believe the report and it has expressed its disbelief at 
length. I am surprised that it should bother to do so. Mrs. 
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Monica Felton, speaking ex cathedra from Poland, says, “This 
report is absolute nonsense,’ although she has not yet seen it. 
Tuesday's Daily Worker talks of a Moscow audience being 
‘gripped’ by a ‘dramatic account of the suffering and misery 
inflicted on human beings by Beria.’ Two years ago Beria was 
still a hero to the Daily Worker. Perhaps in two years’ time it 
will be talking about the suffering and misery inflicted on 
human beings by the Chinese soldiers and their British 
accomplices. 
* + - 


BOTH Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Attlee have now given 
their full support to the ‘rule’ which prohibits discussion on 
wireless or television of any subject that is going to be debated 
in Parliament within fourteen days. Great weight must of 
course be given to the combined view of the Prime Minister 
and the Leader of the Opposition, but I still venture to think 
it is the wrong one. Sir Winston appears to be chiefly concerned 
about the power that television can wield. This would be an 
excellent argument if it were proposed to keep politics off 
television altogether. It seems less convincing when discussion 
is only prevented for a fortnight before a Parliamentary debate. 
Mr. Attlee seems to be chiefly concerned lest the BBC should 
usurp or diminish the authority of Parliament. But the author- 
ity of Parliament is less likely to be diminished by anything 
the BBC may do than by the fact that so many of the important 
decisions at Westminster are now taken at secret party meet- 
ings and by the power of the party Whips and machines. If free 
discussion were permitted the power of the Whips would be 
lessened and the prestige of Parliament might well be in- 
creased. There was a similar sort of situation in the eighteenth 
century when Parliament, jealous of its authority and prestige, 
refused to allow its debates to be published, and in 1738 the 
Commons resolved that any publication of them was a breach 
of privilege. Reports had, therefore, to be disguised as for 
example ‘THe Debates in the Senate of Lilliputia.” The absurd- 
ity of this position was so obvious that after the Miller case of 
1771 the Commons did not try to enforce the ban. If the BBC 
has not the courage to end the ‘rule,’ it should get round it by 
emulating the ingenuity of eighteenth-century journalists, 


> 7 * 


FIFTY YEARS ago Mr. Jack Yeats, younger brother of the poet, 
gave an exhibition of sketches in the Central Hall, Westmore- 
land Street, Dublin. Of that exhibition the Dublin Leader 
found it ‘a little difficult to write, becatse of the impossibility 
of comparing his work with that of any other painter.” Now 
Mr. Yeats, who is eighty or thereabouts (last time I saw him 
he looked about twenty years younger than the age he was 
most unwilling to admit), is giving another exhibition in 
Dublin, at the Victor Waddington Galleries, and this time the 
Leader’s art critic finds no difficulty in laying hold of the 
proper words. ‘J. B. Yeats,’ he writes, ‘gathers into his paint- 
ings the eternal sorrows, joys and jests of mankind, known to 
every man in every age.’ 

* * * 
A RECENT issue of The Egyptian Economic and Political 
Review brings heartening news of the progress being made by 
the spearheads of British culture in the Middle East: ‘In the 
race to impress the Arabs, Britain is not being outdone. In 
Baghdad the Iragian public will get an ice-show and tele- 
vision. Tractors made in Coventry will be demonstrated, and 
two young ladies from London, Miss Dinkie Stapleton and 
Miss Margaret Beattie, will introduce the Kurdish tribesmen 
to Ce »ppelia on Ice.’ PHAROS 














Party Politics in South 
Africa—1I 


By PENRY WILLIAMS 


HEN I was in South Africa last year a number of 

English-speaking South Africans made remarks like 

this: “The trouble with this country is all this 
racialism.’ I supposed, as visitors from Europe might well sup- 
pose, that they were talking about the Native Question. But 
they were not: they were talking about the quarrels of the 
Nationalist and United Party Whites. Even when we have been 
told that the issues between the parties have, on the face of it, 
little to do with the Native Question, it comes as a shock to 
find South Africans themselves regarding the quarrels of 
English and Afrikaner as the primary racial conflict of their 
land. Six thousand miles away from the Union the struggle 
of Black and White seems the dominant problem of all Africa; 
and no doubt it is. The conflicts of the Nationalist and United 
Parties seem curiously irrelevant and petty beside the gigantic 
problem of colour. But they are neither irrelevant nor petty to 
most South Africans, and it is worth inquiring why politicians 
there are so concerned with what seem to us secondary issues. 

If one asks an English-speaking South African why he 
dislikes the Nationalists he will probably explain that he has 
nothing against the Afrikaners as such, but that he objects to 
those who are not loyal to the British Crown. The concept of 
‘loyalty’ to the Crown and Commonwealth is central to the 
thought of the United Party, although it may not appear very 
often in the public speeches of its leaders. English-speaking 
South Africans divide Afrikaners into two groups of ‘loyal’ 
and ‘Nat.’ “You mustn’t go to that hairdresser (or grocer, or 
butcher), he’s a Nat. Go to the other one; heés loyal.’ One 
can hear this kind of remark very often in the isolated rural 
communities. It does not mean that the English will entirely 
boycott the shep of a Nationalist, but they will certainly go 
to a ‘loyal’ shopkeeper if they can. The Nationalists will 
behave in the same way. 

For anyone from Europe, accustomed to the politics of class 
struggle and economic interest, it is difficult to understand 
why, for South African politicians, the central conflict should 
revolve about the Republic. Why should a monarchy that 
has no political power over South Africa be so passionately 
defended and so bitterly attacked? Is the republicanism of 
the Nationalists perhaps a cover for the promotion of economic 
interests, as republicanism in seventeenth-century England 
was, according to some authorities, the creed of an economic 
class? There is no evidence that this is so. Republicanism is 
too widely spread among all social and economic groups to be 
the monopoly of one. Economic interests play their part, of 
course. Probably the United Party draws a large part of its 
funds from the Chamber of Mines; certainly the Nationalists 
have in the past appealed successfully to ‘poor whites’ and the 
lower-paid European workers. 

But the distinction between the parties is not a distinction 
between classes or economic interests. Nor is it a distinction 
between town and country. There was a time when the Afri- 
kaners were, broadly speaking, predominant in the countryside 
and the English were predominant in the towns. But the influx, 
over the last generation, of Afrikaners into the towns has 
entirely changed the situation; and the recent skilful election- 
eering of Strydom and de Klerk has given the Nationalists a 
strong hold on the Rand. 

Nor is the distinction between the parties entirely a distine- 
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tion of race, for there are many Afrikaans-speaking men in the 
United Party, whose candidates in last year’s provincial elec. 
tions bore a strikingly high proportion of Afrikaner and 
Huguenot names. Fundamentally, the distinction lies between 
different loyalties. 

The attachment of English-speaking South Africans to 
England, the Crown, and the Commonwealth is more easily 
understood in South Africa than here. Live for a few months 
in a South African home and it no longer seems mysterious 
that these people are passionately hostile to republicanism, 
Inevitably the Englishman abroad is more conscious of his 
nationality than the Englishman at home. In England we have 
been free for hundreds of years from foreign invasions and 
aliens in our midst. But English-speaking South Africans feel 
that they must defend their community against attack. Their 
life is still, in many ways, an English life. If they can, they like 
to make at least one trip to England in their lives. If they are 
rich enough they send their sons to Oxford or Cambridge, and 
many of their daughters go to London. Their sports are tennis, 
cricket and rugby. Their boarding-schools for boys are clearly 
modelled on the pattern of the English public school. Of all 
this complex English social structure the Crown and the Com- 
monwealth are the symbols and the defences. If these fall, then 
the entire way of life will, according to its adherents, be in 
danger. 

This loyalty to the Commonwealth does not seem to English- 
speaking South Africans inconsistent with South African 
patriotism. But it is precisely this loyalty that the Nationalists 
dislike. They believe that South Africa can never be a nation 
while half her people are tied emotionally to a country over- 
seas. It is difficult for us in England to understand this, since 
we have never experienced any analogous situation. The 
Nationalists look on the English rather as American patriots 
in the nineteenth century might have regarded any Americans 
who persisted in regarding England as their home. ‘How,’ the 
Nationalists ask, ‘can South Africa become a nation when 
many of her people give their loyalty to and derive their 
customs from another country?’ Only by severing these ties 
can the English become South African, they argue. It is there- 
fore against the English Crown and other English institutions 
that the Nationalists campaign. It is for the ‘loyal Dutch’ or the 
‘Anglicised Afrikaner’ that they reserve their greatest hatred. 

The insistent attack upon English ties and customs seems 
hateful to Englishmen in South Africa and tiresome to English- 
men in Britain. ‘We treated them pretty well after the Boer 
War, why can’t they settle down now?’ is a prevalent British 
attitude. Some of the actions of the present Government justify 
this irritation. To take a minor instance, one of the Cape 
Province Defence Force regiments, Die Middellandse Resgi- 
ment (The Midlands Regiment), has recently been renamed 
Die Middellandse Regiment Scheepers, after a Boer officer 
who was shot by the British for treason. At what they regarded 
as unnecessary provocation, the English-speaking colonel and 
certain other officers resigned. 

But if we are to understand Afrikaner nationalism we must 
try to put on one side the irritation which almost any national- 
ist movement occasionally arouses. Two things about the white 
communities of South Africa are worth remembering. First, 
the leaders of the Afrikaner nationalists are, many of them, 
highly educated and intelligent men. Second, the extraordinary 
isolation of South African life has only recently been pene- 
trated by the wireless and the car. Until they came, those living 
in country communities had little contact with the outside 
world. Intellectually, half the population of South Africa was 
still in the seventeenth century by the 1890s. 
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In essence the party conflicts of South Africa are more like 
the struggles of Central Europe in the nineteenth century than 
they are like the politics of Europe today. The number of 
professors and doctors of philosophy at the head of the 
Nationalist Party makes it look something like the Frankfort 
Assembly of 1848. Their ideas are not unlike the ideas of 
Mazzini, or rather a Calvinist version of Mazzini. In England 
today we regard such ideas as the monopoly of Blimps and 
Blackshirts. But this not fair to South African Nationalists: 
the history and the isolation of their country have brought 
romantic nationalism to them a century later than it appeared 
in Europe. There are many unpleasant features of this nation- 
alism, just as there were unpleasant sides to Mazzini; and 
romantic nationalism in South Africa has sometimes wel- 
comed the ideas of European fascists. But we would do well 
to remember that most European peoples, and most Asian 
peoples, have followed romantic nationalism at some time or 
other. The Afrikaners can reasonably claim that they have no 
obligation to be loyal to the Commonwealth. 


(To be continued) 


The Foundations of 
American Policy—I1 


By MAX BELOFF 


come to misunderstand the underlying character of Ameri- 

can foreign policy in the post-war world. The fact that the 
participation of the United States in the defeat of Germany 
and Japan should have been followed so swiftly by its measures 
to resist the Communist challenge has tended to make people 
forget that the two phases of American policy did not simply 
flow the one into the other. We overlook in our awareness of 
the omnipresence of America’s armed strength the determined 
haste of America’s post-war demobilisation; we hardly remem- 
ber the fact that there was an American policy before the 
Truman doctrine and the Marshall Plan, that so far from 
wondering whether America’s anti-Communist zeal would 
drag us into war, our concern was whether or not America 
would convince itself that the stability and defence of Western 
Europe were vital to its own security. 

It is perhaps because of this inability to keep pace in our 
minds with the swiftly changing course of world history in the 
last two decades that we fall too easily into the habit of taking 
for granted the presence of United States strength outside the 
United States’ borders; or, as in much of continental Europe, 
ascribe it to an American imperialism which, although it un- 
doubtedly exists in certain quarters, is far too weak and far too 
contrary to the general trend of American thinking and feeling 
to be a dominant factor in national policy. When all allow- 
ances are made for the kind of attitude prevalent in some 
Service quarters, and for the violence of feeling which Com- 
munist China in particular still excites, it is still the case that 
Europe has more to fear from American isolationism than 
from American aggressiveness; nor indeed could this easily 
be otherwise. The rapid scaling-down of American military 
strength in the period 1945-47 was more characteristic of the 
American outlook than the subsequent build-up; the attraction 
of such dangerous slogans as ‘massive retaliation’ or ‘letting 
Asiatics fight Asiatics,’ the appeal of the ‘new look’ in arma- 
ments with its suggestion that the forces’ demands for man- 


|: is not difficult to understand how Europeans should have 
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power might then decline—all these reveal the ingrained reluc- 
tance to regard as permanent the burden of defence that the 
United States has in fact shouldered over the past eight years. 
Alone among fully sovereign Great Powers, the United States 
has not brought itself to accept the idea of military training as 
an obligation upon all its citizens; the draft can be thought of 
as a temporary measure: UMT would mean a permanent 
commitment to the ‘garrison-state.’ 

When President Eisenhower has chosen the more concilia- 
tory of the alternatives presented to him in all the recent crises 
in foreign policy, he has done more than merely give expres- 
sion to his own obvious horror of war and to his deep con- 
sciousness of what large-scale war might now involve for the 
future of humanity itself; he has also given effect to what the 
vast majority of his nation clearly desire. Non-involvement 
with Europe’s wars has been a central component of the 
‘American dream’; its force has not seriously been weakened 
by events, aad involvement in Asia’s wars is no more popular 
an idea. Military conscription was one of the things from 
which the European immigrant fled to the New World; it 
remains a symbol of the kind of social order Americans have 
hoped to avoid. It is this, rather than the protective instincts 
of American mothers, that remains the great barrier to univer- 
sal military training. 

The traveller in the United States today, however strident 
the headlines about ‘Red aggression’ or ‘Communist infiltra- 
tion,’ still finds himself in a world which is essentially inward- 
looking. It is still the realising of human opportunities on the 
American continent that is the staple of life and the proper 
and normal subject of conversation and speculation. And this 
is so whether the human opportunities are thought of in the 
form of labour-saving.gadgets in the household or of a wider 
diffusion of the appreciation of thg fine arts. 

The stereotype of a pre-fascist situation that some Euro- 
peans bring with them and apply to the quite different, if 
deeply disquieting, phenomenon of ‘McCarthyism’ is obviously 
inapplicable to a society which still pivots around the absorb- 
ing trivia of daily life. Compare the antics which surround any 
college football game with the dedicated solemnity of any 
European ‘youth-movement’ of the fascist era and the patent 
absurdity of the analogy leaps to the eye. This is a society that 
would rather build than destroy, would rather live than die— 
a society in which family and neighbourhood stand for more 
than the Nation or the State. 

This deeply pacific way of life and the deeply pacific senti- 
ment that underlies it are understood and reckoned with by 
the makers of American policy; indeed at times they behave 
as though only by preaching the imminence of danger can this 
society be made to take the minimal precautions for its own 
defence. They may be right. What nearly all important sec- 
tions of the American people desire is a lesser not a greater 
commitment to maintaining the world balance of power. The 
individual citizen is primarily concerned with his and his 
family’s lives and fortunes; with some exceptions business still 
believes in the ltmitless potentialities of the domestic markets, 
and even where it would like to buy and sell abroad it still 
instinctively mistrusts the long-term overseas investments that 
would be required of a country genuinely aspiring to emulate 
Britain’s nineteenth-century role; Americans are to be found 
in jobs all over the world, but it is in America that they wish 
to build their lives, and meanwhile, as with their soldiers, they 
would like to take as much of America with them as possible— 
this is not the stuff of which imperialism is made. Even the 
boom created by defence contracts is regarded with suspicion; 
and one has the feeling that what business would like above 
all is to be free of the difficulties and hazards of working for 
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the government, to be released from the whole current pre- 
occupation with ‘defence’ whether military or civil. 

So convinced are Americans of the values of a civilian- 
minded society that they find it hard to imagine that other 
peoples may not resemble them in this. Hence, in part, their 
almost total insensibility to European fears that an armed 
Germany would be quite unlike an armed America; hence, too, 
despite all the current denunciations of Communists and Com- 
munism, and the atmosphere almost of panic which the subject 
engenders, the growing certainty that the visitor acquires that 
there still survives in a great many quarters a lurking hope 
that the Russians may turn out quite different from the current 
stereotype, that there may be a genuine liberalisation of the 
regime, and above all that the ‘iron curtain’ may be lifted and 
the two peoples begin by personal contact to find out about 
each other. 

One does certainly come across expressions of hostility to 
the Communist countries so ferocious that the European visi- 
tor is apt to dismiss them simply as evidence of how little the 
realities of air warfare mean to an unbombed country. They 
certainly do not imply a desire to engage in the amenities of 
mutual hydrogen-bomb obliteration. On the contrary, these 
demands, which are in no way thought-out, and scarcely take 
into account the possibilities of retaliation against America, 
arise almost wholly from the very fact that popular pacifism 
has been frustrated and from a clumsy urge not towards con- 
quest but towards recovering the lost sense of security. 

The popularity of the idea of arming Germany and the 
unwillingness to sympathise with the fears of Germany’s 
European neighbours do not reflect, where the general public 
is concerned, any deep and sinister intention of adding impor- 
tant and efficient components to the armed forces of the West 
so as to build up a menaee to the Soviet world; they spring 
rather from the persistence of the belief that if Europe were 


only armed properly in its own defence, fewer Americans . 


would need to be cooped up on foreign soil. 
The desire for disengagement which dominates popular 
thinking about European problems—the pressure for Euro- 
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pean ‘integration’ is another manifestation of it—is to a great 
extent true even of Asia. When the Japanese accuse the Ameri- 
cans of wanting to enlist them into an army of mercenaries, 
there is a sense in which this is true; it would again mean less 
of a direct call upon American resources. Certainly there is no 
desire to proceed to adventures on the Asiatic mainland. The 
consternation which Dr. Syngman Rhee caused in Congress 
last summer when he révealed that his interpretation of Ameri- 
can foreign policy was that it included a determination to 
reunify Korea in his favour by force is evidence enough, 
It is true that the case of China is a more complicated one, 
Leaving aside the ‘China lobby,’ there has been a genuine and 
widespread unwillingness to accept the fact that China had 
repudiated western ways and set off on a course of its own 
under a hostile inspiration. Quite apart from the military in- 
sistence on the necessity for strategic reasons for the United 
States to keep Formosa out of unfriendly hands, there has been 
the view that the Communist regime was not yet firmly estab- 
lished in China, that an internal upset there is always possible 
or likely, and that when it occurs the Formosa Government 
must be in a position to assist whatever new forces emerge. 
The refusal to recognise the Peking Government, the so-called 
‘unleashing’ of Chiang Kai-shek, have related to an unwilling- 
ness to make the consolidation of the regime easier or the path 
of its presumed opponents more difficult. But the idea has 
always been that if the Kuomintang regime is to get back to 
the mainland it must be by its own strength; to advocate the 
use of American forces to invade the Chinese mainland has 
been urged by no one; and no one who urged it would get a 
hearing. And even here, despite the ambiguities arising from 
purely military considerations, the dominant impulse is to dis- 
engage. Recognition of the Peking regime is not unthinkable 
except in so far as Peking’s conduct deliberately makes it so. 

The differences that do exist between American and British 
attitudes are not to be measured in terms of greater or less 
aggressiveness. One great weakness is the failure of many 
Americans to grasp the fact that the American alliance has 
become a permanent major premise of British foreign policy, 
just as the British guarantee of the Monroe Doctrine was a 
major premise of American foreign policy for almost a century. 
If this were more generally understood it might be easier than 
it has proved to provide institutional means by which policies 
could be harmonised in advance. This is scarcely possible so 
long as Britain is thought to have fundamentally different 
objectives; and it must be admitted that the readiness.of cer- 
tain circles in this country to blame international tension 
almost exclusively upon the Americans is not encouraging for 
those who would like to see progress in this direction. 

Even if the institutional problem were solved, differences of 
approach and tone would be bound to persist. Americans are 
still on the whole reluctant to admit that the changed world 
which they find in many respects so uncomfortable and frus- 
trating has come to take the shape it has because of vast shifts 
of strength between classes, nations and even races. They 
attach, in their own version of the recent past, far too much 
importance to the alleged failings of their own diplomacy, and 
too little to majce economic, social and political trends. It is 
this that gives the purely abstract and arbitrary approach of 
the mere strategist its appeal. There is an unwillingness to look 
closely at the complexity of the different societies in what is 
lumped together as the ‘free world,’ and perhaps even to dis- 
count too much the inevitable element of change within the 
‘Communist. world.” The fact that Asian reactions to the 
Communist threat are not the same as European reactions is 
genuinely perplexing. And even nearer home, vast errors of 
judgement can be made. It was argued in respectable quarters 
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that the narrowness of the French vote could: be discounted 
because the votes of Communist deputies need not be counted, 
since they were not Frenchmen but only ‘agents of Moscow.’ 
It is as though a doctor should say: ‘Don’t worry about the 
patient’s high temperature; it is only the disease that is causing 
it” That the real French problem—like the real Italian prob- 
lem—is still that of the virtual alienation of the mass of the 
working-class from the national community is difficult for 
Americans to grasp. 

It is not only difficult to grasp because thinking in political 
terms does not come easily to a country whose devotion to its 
own history is counterbalanced by a considerable under- 
valuation of history as a key to the understanding of other 
peoples; it is also a reflection of the very peculiar problem that 
Communism itself presents for Americans. They do not see in 
Soviet Russia a powerful State dedicated to another way of 
life and assisting in promoting that way by its ability to exploit 
a wide variety of social and racial tensions in other parts of 
the world, but rather the citadel from which some mythical 
demon has sallied forth to destroy them. The problem of 
Communists and of their relation to national security—a 
genuine problem, but a police problem—has unwisely been 
magnified into a political problem. And the preoccupation 
with it has spread to such a dangerous degree as to inhibit clear 
thinking on the actual nature of the danger itself. This confu- 
sion is fortified by the tendency, which has obvious historical 
roots, to think of foreign policy largely in moral terms. This 
has been particularly influential in the case of China, where 
British policy, defended on grounds of expediency, has often 
been referred to simply as ‘immoral.’ 

Yet awareness of these divergences should not blind one to 
saner influences at work. Fear is a poor counsellor—though 
the awareness of what modern science can do in war which is 
far more widespread in the United States than in Europe has 
certainly fortified the determination to keep out of war. More 
important is the vast degree of open-mindedness one still finds 
on all these matters, especially among the young. America is 
still a free society capable of defending its freedom; though 
uncertain of all that freedom should imply. Its process of 
adjustment to the external world is still incomplete and pain- 
ful; there is no reason to believe that it is beyond its capacities. 


Commercials Without 
Mystique 
By PAUL JENNINGS 


NLESS something very unexpected happens, 1955 is 
going to see one of the most sudden and possibly, in 
the long term, quite fateful changes in our domestic 
and leisure life that this country of ‘slowly broadening prece- 
dent’ has ever known. After long and bitter dispute the ‘BBC 
monopoly,’ as its opponents never tire of calling it, is to be 
broken, first of all in the field of television. And broken drama- 
tically; Mr. Maurice Winnick himself has told us he has an 
idea for the first week which ‘will knock your eye right out.’ 
Are those of us who feel uneasy at the prospect simply afraid 
of change, can we be accused of an infantile desire to stay 
warm in the womb of the BBC: or is this feeling that the BBC 
has been in some way betrayed a justifiable one? 
After all, there is a womblike feeling—particularly for those 
under forty, who have grown up with the BBC. One of my 
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room to hear the marvellous tinny voice coming out of the big 
horn. ‘All the way from London,’ I was told—and even then, 
before the BBC as such existed, there was something mysteri- 
ously national, inviolate, about ‘the wireless’; it was the authen- 
tic voice of our culture. It was associated with Big Ben, and 
the King on Christmas Day. To an adolescent discovering the 
joys of music in a town where no music existed, the BBC 
provided a preliminary education which made the first actual 
visit to the Queen’s Hall all the more exciting. 

It is worth noticing that the advent of commercialism in 
television when it is by no means embryonic actually reverses 
the process that took place in sound broadcasting. The BBC, 
with its unique Charter, was formed on January 1, 1927, to 
supersede the British Broadcasting Company, an association 
of radio manufacturers; and it was its Managing Director, 
Mr. J. C. W. Reith, afterwards Lord Reith, who became the 
first Director-General, and was the guiding spirit of the BBC 
in the formative years when the Charter’s commission to 
‘inform, educate and entertain’ was implemented along the 
lines we now know so well. In those days of primitive sets the 
enormous social significance of broadcasting was early recog- 
nised. There has been, all along, a delicate, typically British 
balance of power which, while allowing Parliament the ulti- 
mate control, nevertheless allowed the BBC a truly indepen- 
dent status. 

In sound broadcasting that independence was used to the 
best possible advantage. Apart from its impartiality (and the 
BBC’s bitterest opponents could not point to one real instance 
of bias or abuse of monopoly) the BBC has taken the broadest 
possible sociological standpoint. In these days of compulsory 
but not necessarily effective education there are divisions of 
cultural sophistication that go as deep as, if not deeper than, 
political and social divisions (with which they by no means 
correspond. There are poor WEA students who love Stravinsky 
and there are people with Jaguars for whom Down You Go! 
or even What's My Line ? is a severe intellectual exercise); the 
BBC structure of Third, Home and Light programmes is a 
thoroughly responsible approach to the problem of a split 
culture. In addition, of course, there are the BBC’s invaluable 
overseas programmes: one could fill columns with statistics 
such as *7} hours per week Danish, 1} Vietnamese, 28 Arabic, 
7 Greek, 21 Spanish. . . .. When these commitments are con- 
sidered it seems that the BBC does-not receive finances, at any 
rate, on a monopolistic scale. For each of the next three years 
the Exchequer will retain £2 million of the licence fees and 
the Post Office will keep the surprising figure of £1.6 million 
‘to cover the cost of collecting fees and dealing with interfer- 
ence.’ The BBC, whose ten-year-plan for national coverage 
with two television programmes was announced in 1953, esti- 
mates that it will receive £6 million short of the sum required. 

Let us now consider the undoubted opposition to the BBC. 
Clearly it doesn’t satisfy everyone, since in spite of the enor- 
mous appeal of the popular shows that have developed since 
radio first made people like Mr. Arthur Askey nationally 
famous, five million people listen to the endless programmes 
of gramophone records from Luxembourg. But whereas grum- 
bling at the BBC has always been a national pastime, a new 
note of hysteria seems to have been sounded in the television 
age. Perhaps this is because a man who has spent £80 on his 
TV set has a possession-neurosis: if it doesn’t amuse him all 
the time he regards the people who don’t amuse him as he 
would regard someone who scratched his shining new car; he 
actually hates them. On November 6 there was a news item 
about a man at Shepperton who burnt a TV set on Guy Fawkes 
Night as a protest against BBC programmes. 

This kind of opposition may, of course, be discounted in a 
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NO STORYTELLER HE 


When Snellius, on a March day in 1617, published 
his invention of triangulation, he did it in a way 
which caused, except among specialists, wide- 
spread apathy. Then and since. It was his own 
fault. Snellius omitted that sine qua non of early 
scientific discovery. He forgot to give the Press 
a good story. Every schoolboy knows about 
Archimedes, how he discovered the principle of 
somethingorother in his bath, and jumped out 
yelling “ Eureka! I’ve got it!” Every schoolgirl 
knows about the apple that fell on the head of 
Isaac Newton. Gravity. Benjamin Franklin, the 
kite and the key. Electricity. Watt and the kettle 
in his mother’s kitchen. Steam. All these death- 
less inventions are deathless because the inventors 
had the sense, or the luck, (a) to answer abstruse 
scientific problems at homely moments, (b) to give 
the story to the Press and history books. Snellius, 
poor chap, didn’t invent triangulation in his bath, 
in an orchard, in a thunderstorm, or while waiting 
for a cup of his mother’s tea. Any early seven- 
teenth-century Public Relations Counsellor could 
have helped him put on a show. But Snellius, a 
lone wolf mathematician, preferred to go it alone. 
Which is why you don’t know even now, who 
Snellius was and what triangulation is, and how 
they came together. 





The Midland Bank confesses that its interest in trian- 
gulation is small. It has other things to think about— 
chief among them being the constant provision of a 
prompt and courteous banking service at more than 
2,100 branches throughout England and Wales. 
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serious argument. So may the hard core of that pressure group, 
concerned with advertising and other interests, who have 
manceuvred the Government into commercial TV. Their argu- 
ments can be demolished with a simple cui bono? But there 
does have to be considered a quite large group of sincere and 
reasonable people who object to the BBC either as old-maidish 
and unadventurous, or simply as a monopoly. 


Now it is not such an effective answer to these people as 
might be supposed to go on about the alternative to the BBC 
being ‘vulgar American commercials.’ Besides making it easy 
to accuse BBC supporters of a holier-than-thou attitude, this 
ignores the fundamental difference between Britain and 
America. In America there is a genuine quasi-humanist 
mystique of commerce: it can engender a sense of wonder and 
dedication and mission with a sincerity which this country’s 
commerce hasn’t had since the early days of the nineteenth 
century when people wrote Odes to Steam; and I do not say 
this disparagingly. In two recent New Yorkers there was a 
fascinating Profile of Mr. ‘Pat’ Weaver, head of the vast NBC 
television network. It was a remarkable picture of a restless, 
inquiring, active mind, thinking at the high altitude of what, 
characteristically, he calls ‘the nosebleed set’—and arriving at 
conclusions which might in some ways be a statement of BBC 
policy. Weaver feels that being a ‘communicator’ is an enor- 
mous responsibility. “Television must be the shining centre of 
the home. It must be the instrument which brings maturity to 
us, and prepares us for the accelerated progress into tomor- 
row’s good society.” Weaver, who named his son Trajan 
because he was one of ‘the really great figures of all time,’ 
who makes his executives take home Norbert Wiener on 
cybernetics, or the works of Schweitzer, was an advertising 
man on the Lucky Strike cigarette account in the cut-throat 
days of pre-war American radio. Now he won't let the adver- 
tisers interfere with programmes—he builds the programme, 
and the advertisers queue for space as they would on the end 
pages of a popular magazine. 

British advertising simply does not produce men like that. 
It is true that high-sounding speeches are made every year 
at advertising conferences in places like Eastbourne, but in 
general there is not the same genuine enthusiasm; it is not 
really a dynamic Way of Life. British advertising men forget 
advertising on Friday night and return to the gentle rhythms 
of Surrey and golf. Again. | do not say this disparagingly. 
I simply say that there is no comparison. People like Mr. 
Weaver have a mystique, and people like Mr. Harman Grise- 
wood of the BBC have a mystique, as anyone who has heard 
one of his profound, searching lectures will agree. But people 
like Lord Kemsley or Mr. Maurice Winnick do not. It is not 
that advertising, even British advertising, is a bad thing. It is 
simply that, in our context, the BBC is a better thing. 

Again, this is no disparagement of people like Mr. Winnick 
with his undoubted acumen in exploiting the TV contacts he 
has made in America—nor of the many talented technicians 
and creative people for whom commercialism means escape 
from BBC penury. But Parliament could soon have remedied 
this. Instead, the whole thing has been ludicrously forced into 
the strait-jacket of party politics, with the Conservatives com- 
mitted to the absurd proposition that art is democratic and | 
know-what-I-like. Sir Robert Grimston, for instance, drew 
‘Ministerial cheers’ when he said that the National Television 
Council clearly did not want television to be consumer choice, 
but to be what was given by people who knew better. Certainly. 
The BBC does know better, as many Conservatives uneasil) 
recognise, though not all of them have the courage of Sir 
Beverley Baxter, who got up and said he wished the Govern- 
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ment had never introduced the Bill. If there was someone on 
the commercial side of the stature of either Mr. Weaver or 
Lord Reith, one can’t help feeling his name would have been 
proudly trotted out by now. Perhaps Sir Kenneth Clark’s great 
distinction in other fields will enable him to be more than a 
mere moderator. Let us hope so. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


O one can blame the shopkeepers of the City of Lon- 
Ne for lodging a complaint to the Corporation. So 

far none of the immense cliffs of offices designed for 
the City, whether they are in process of construction or still! 
in the stage of catchpenny drawings in shiny brochures, makes 
enough provision for shops. The new office worker in the City 
will be expected to stick to his own ant-heap, to eat in the 
canteen with the rest of his firm, and if he wants to shop he 
will have to do so at home if the shops there are still open. 
There will be little chance for the girl secretary in her lunch- 
hour to look at windows of lingerie, nor for employers to buy 
presents for girl secretaries, nor for clerks to try on new suits 
or to escape for a moment into a bookshop. The new City will 
be a dead place and no encouragement given to an enjoyable 
lunch-hour. There will be no shops in Gracechurch Street 
except at the corner of Eastcheap, none down Bishopsgate as 
far as Wormwood Street, none in Moorgate Street until Lon- 
don Wall. Almost the whole of the centre of the City will be 
offices only, and Cheapside and Poultry, once the busiest shop- 
ping street in London, is to have no shops for half its length. 
This policy may well suit certain types of employer who object 
to their slaves going out for lunch or having lives of their own. 
Such procedure may be characteristic of a Government de- 
partment or the mass welfare organisation of a factory on a 
trading estate, but it is uncharacteristic of the long tradition 
of the City of London. It is inhumane and it will be the end 
of the City as a pleasant place full of people who were once 
individuals in their own right. 


Condemned Cottages 
That was a splendid letter signed by Lord Euston and Mr. 
Grimes in The Times this week about listed buildings. It was 





no doubt inspired partly by the Fulham Borough Council's | 


determination to let The Grange, Fulham, an historic house 
which they own, fall into disrepair, and thus make the preser- 
vation order, which has been made on it, useless. But there is 
a further anomaly, and nearly all our most beautiful old vil- 
lages are being made hideous and derelict because of it. Before 
the war an Act was passed as part of a grand, self-righteous 
campaign against ‘rural slums’ whereby medical officers of 
health, who know about as much about the repair of cottages 
as I know about the cure of appendicitis, were given carte 
blanche to condemn old cottages they considered unfit for 
human habitation. The Medical Officer of Health for a county 
in the Midlands, a county particularly rich in old villages, 
declared to a friend of mine that no house ought to be built 
to last more than forty years. He must by now be having a fine 
destructive time. Today we know a good deal more about 
the repair of old cottages. We know that they can be enlarged 
and given sanitation, very often for less cost than a new coun- 
cil house. But thousands of people who would like to repair 
old cottages are not allowed to do so because these dwellings 
have been condemned and there is no machinery for reprieving 
them. 
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THE WORDS ON THE NEWSPAPER he reads are written 
in characters that are twirled, convoluted, sinuous: like 
Eastern acrobats mocking the solemn dignity of this, our 
more sedate alphabet. Yet Asiatic scripts have a grace 
all their own. And whether they are read from left 
to right, right to left, or up and down, one important 
fact emerges: they are spelling the end of illiteracy. 

Throughout South East Asia representatives and 
agents of the Bowater Organisation maintain the flow of 
paper that is the flow of civilisation. For here, more and 
more people are reading for information, for news... 
increasing their knowledge and understanding of the 
world about them. 


From the mills of the Bowater Organisation in 
Europe and North America comes newsprint 
for the newspapers and journals of the world; 
other printing papers for magazines and reviews; 
paper for packages of almost infinite versatility. 
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Into the Mixer 

I would not like to give the impression that I like things 
just because they are old. I think too much attention is devoted, 
in overcrowded Britain today, to the preservation of archzo- 
logical sites, those mounds and those dreary foundations, 
which look like unfinished drainage schemes. Not half enough 
attention is paid to nobie architecture, whatever its date. I can 
sympathise with the workmen on the site of the Temple of 
Mithras in the City, who are said to have been so annoyed at 
being held up by that discovery that they say that if they find 
anything old again it will go straight into the concrete mixer. 


The Land of Green Telephone Boxes 

I was walking last week down the street in the old city of 
Hull which has the beautiful name of “The Land of Green 
Ginger.’ It reminded me that Hull and district could be called 
‘The Land of Green Telephone Boxes.’ In Hull the telephone 
system is owned by the Corporaticn and not by the General 
Post Office. It has its own directory and its own colour 
schemes, and is run, I believe, at a profit. I cannot think how 
it escaped from the red paint of nationalisation. But seeing 
these telephone boxes made me wish that counties might 
emphasise their independence by using different post office 
colours, so that not every village in England, except those 
round Hull, was defaced with the usual red telephone box. 
Grey, pale blue, even Eccles-mauve and brownish-red, could 
be used. In the Channel Islands the telephone boxes are pale 
yellow with white glazing bars, and very charming they look. 


Chemin Faisant 


Driving through rather depressing suburban country west of 
Hull, I spied, beyond the vista of concrete lamp-posts along 
the by-pass outside Hessle, the Italianate towers and windows 
of Tranby Croft, a Victorian mansion of no great beauty. It 
is now a girls’ school, and the headmistress told a friend of 
mine that the girls know one of the rooms as the Baccarat 
Room. ‘And what is it used for now?’ ‘Prayers,’ she said. 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


REOCCUPIED with our own creature comforts since 
Pe cold weather returned—as I write this we are still 

looking ~ut at a garden that seems tidy only because 
everything is fros.-bound and motionless—we forgot the birds 
until it was noticed that large numbers were crowding in the 
hedge. A few bits of bread and scraps of fat were put out, 
and immediately many more birds converged on the garden. 
The sharp-eyed jackdaws sailed down to rob the thrushes and 
sparrows. The bullies, as always, came off best, and only the 
tameness of near-starvation brought the smaller birds close 
to the door where, in spite of everything, the greedy ‘daws 
and blackbirds were less inclined to venture. While this was 
going on, a long, undulating ribbon of lapwings went over, 
searching the countryside for a bit of ground on which they 
could feed. | wondered about the large numbers of oyster- 
catchers we saw on the day before this second wave of winter 
came. They must have been finding it hard to survive. There 
was a sheath of ice on the tideline and a wind blowing out of 
the east—the wind that is kind to no one, hunter or hunted. 
Many days of such weather mean that the death-roll among 
birds is high. By chance, when I switched on the radio, it was 
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to hear an appeal to listeners to feed birds during the cold 
spell—a thing I think most thoughtful people da. 


Animals that Swim 

A friend asked me the other day if a stoat can swim, for 
he was sure he had seen one in the water of a stream, but it 
got out and eluded him before he could positively identify it. 
Stoats and weasels are not over-fond of the water, but I saw 
a stoat once crossing a stream, without the slightest hesitation, 
in pursuit of a rabbit. This happened on a very cold day in the 
north just about the time the stoat changes coat. I assumed 
that he was particularly hungry. Rabbits, of course, frequently 
cross streams by swimming when hunted or driven to seek 
food. In fact, I think nearly all animals will take to the water 
in an emergency, although I have never been sure about the 
pig. There is an old country story that a pig just cannot swim 
because the action of his forefeet will cut his throat or puncture 
his heavy jowl. Whether this is so or not I don’t know. It 
sounds a plausible tale. I have encountered all sorts of things 
in the water, but never a pig. Has the domestic pig been bred 
until he cannot swim? He often wallows in the mud and stands 
in fairly deep water and, if he cannot swim, he certainly has no 
fear of water. Perhaps someone who has met a pig in mid- 
stream could clear up the point. 


A Gun-dog 

B, who is a most competent trainer of gun-dogs, warned me 
from a distance that the pup was nothing but a fool, and the 
young Labrador seemed determined to live up to the descrip- 
tion, for he came diagonally across the road to meet me, fell 
over his feet and got up again with something like a smile on 
his face. His master ordered him to keep down, and he rose on 
his back legs and covered me with mud. I gave him no en- 
couragement, for B dislikes his dogs being fussed. The fool 
got under our feet and tumbled again, and when a cat crossed 
the road he was off in pursuit. ‘I'll sell him for a pound,’ said B, 
as he hurried off to recover his pup. In a few months the pup 
will not be for sale for twenty pounds, for by then B will have 
a sort of investment in patience and care in him and he will 
be a good gun-dog. I remembered how hard I tried with my 
black spaniel. He turned out a good gun-dog, but could have 
been better had I had that special patience a good trainer 
needs. 


Tomatoes from Seed 

Tomato plants are easily raised if one has a fairly warm 
frame or greenhouse. Sow the seed in pans at a depth of } in. 
Shade the pans from the light until germination takes place 
and keep a sheet of glass over the pans. A temperature of 
between 60° and 70° F is necessary. 





The Spectator 
March 6, 1830 


THEATRICAL Gossip.—Kean is once more announced as Henry 
the Fifth. He is anxious, no doubt, to redeem the pledges that 
have been given to the public on this subject; but for our own 
parts, we know the insidious nature of Mr. Kean’s complaint 
too well to believe that he will be able to undergo the fatigue of 
a new part. 

The Romantiques in Paris are gaining ground upon their 
opponents. Victor Hugo has produced a tragedy called Hernani, 
after the model, as the French deem it, of Shakespeare, but 
which, from an abstract of the plot that we have seen, seems 
more closely allied to the dramatic school of Germany. It was 
rapturously received, on Thursday last week, at the Théatre 
Frangais. 
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A BONFIRE ON THE BALCONY 


almost certain to exclaim as he handed to the intrepid 

courier a pregnant missive, ‘rather than let it fall into 
the enemy’s hands!’ It was a sensible injunction. Nowadays, 
however, secret documents tend, if they are of any real conse- 
quence, to be lengthy affairs, incapable of being ingested 
unobtrusively (or indeed at all) in a moment of crisis. During 
the last war the problem of how to dispose of them in an 
emergency led to many strange incidents; and although in 
the story which follows that problem was not really solved, 
a fresh though glancing sidelight is thrown on the character 
of Hitler and the tale seems worth telling. I heard it lately in 
Germany from the principal actor, Kapitan zur See B. 

The winter of 1939-40 was an exceptionally hard one. The 
Nazi attack on France and the Low Countries, originally 
timed for November, 1939, was postponed again and again. 
On January 10, 1940 (as some readers may remember), a 
German aircraft landed by mistake at Mechelen in Belgium. 
In it were two staff officers who had disobeyed orders that they 
were on no account to make this particular journey by air; and 
those orders had been given because the officers carried with 
them the latest set of orders for Fall Gelb (Operation Yellow), 
as the Western offensive was code-named. 

Admiral Canaris was away when the news reached the 
Abwehr in Berlin. Even if he had not been away, the im- 
mediate responsibility lay upon B’s branch of the Abwehr, 
and he worked throughout the night. Clearly the most im- 
portant thing to do was to discover whether Fall Gelb had 
been compromised—whether, that is to say, the orders for the 
violation (then immediately impending) of their frontiers were 
in the hands of the Belgian General Staff. It was not yet cer- 
tain that this was the case. If it was not, there were (anyhow 
on paper) various hopeful possibilities. German agents might 
intercept or purloin the documents before they reached a 
level at which their significance could be appreciated; or the 
two officers might be rescued and smuggled back across the 
frontier. These were in hard fact chimerical contingencies; 
but much was expected of the Abwehr. 

B, in Berlin, did his best. No results, no news. When dawn 
came, the only safe assumption was that plans which were 
intended to—and which temporarily did—change the history 
of Europe had become known in detail to Hitler’s prospective 
victims. B, very sensibly, shaved. 

The lather was hardly off his chin when a message came 
saying that Hitler wished to see Canaris immediately. B was 
not only departmentally responsible for attempts to destroy 
or recover the plans for Fall Gelb; he was also, in Canaris’s 
absence, the senior officer serving with the Abwehr. He got 
into a car and went off to answer for his chief. 

He did not have to wait when he arrived at the Chancellery. 
Putkammer, Hitler’s naval aide-de-camp, was in the ante- 
room. Putkammer had time to utter only one word of advice 
or warning before he ushered B into the Presence. ‘Answer!’ 
he whispered. 

‘Answer!’ It was not, B discovered, at all easy to do so. 
He was a man of character and was not intimidated by mere 
contact with the eros légumes. He knew, besides, more than 
anybody else did about the matter in hand—the dangers and 
the possibilities, the pros and the cons of despair. 


Fe this,’ some character in G. A. Henty’s books was 


But Hitler was in a fury. ‘I felt,’ said B, ‘as if I had been 
hypnotised. My brain. would not work, my will-power had 
ceased to exist, I was a jelly.’ The Fihrer ranted on, dwelling 
(as well, to be quite fair, he might) on the gravity of the 
situation, execrating the culprits, rehearsing the far-fetched 
remedial measures open to the Abwehr. B stood rather shakily 
to attention. At last Hitler, having perhaps let off enough 
steam, got down to brass tacks. ‘How long would it take the 
two officers to get out of the aircraft?’ he asked. 

B had in fact no very exact idea; but he remembered Put- 
kammer’s injunction. “Three minutes, my Fiihrer,’ he replied 
as crisply as he could. 

‘And how bulky were the orders for Fall Gelb?’ 

B did not know. They might have been comparatively short, 
consisting mainly of amendments to documents already held 
by the headquarters concerned; or they might have been a 
completely new set of orders, immensely detailed and swollen 
by appendices. B compromised. 

‘They were of approximately this size, my Fuhrer,’ he said, 
indicating with his hands the dimensions of a fair-sized packet. 

‘And how long, then, would they take to burn?’ 

B gulped, then plunged. ‘Six minutes,’ he said firmly. 

Hitler summoned Putkammer, collected from his desk the 
requisite volume of foolscap, took it out on to the balcony and, 
with Putkammer’s help, set fire to it. All three men looked at 
their watches, none more intently than B. 

The little bonfire, poked when occasion demanded by the 
tyrant’s toe, burned itself out in five and a half minutes. When 
Hitler came back into the room, his whole appearance (B 
said) had changed. He looked gentle, almost happy. 

“You are a remarkably efficient officer,’ he told B, and went 
on, flatteringly, to question him about the details of his past 
service. The storm had blown over. 

The incident appeals to me as a study in the anodyne power 
of illusion. It was a complete illusion to suppose, as Hitler 
did, that B knew what he was talking about. Even if B’s data 
had been accurate, and not pure guesswork, it was an illusion 
to imagine that the time it takes to burn a bundle of foolscap 
on a balcony is a reliable guide to the time it takes to burn 
a comparable bundle on a wind-swept airfield, fumbling under 
flying kit for the matches and anxiously watching as hostile 
figures close in on you across the snow. And the biggest 
illusion of all was Hitler’s illusion that, by personally carrying 
out this test, he had somehow reasserted his control over a 
critical situation. 

The documents did in fact fall into the hands of the Belgians 
and, after a brief interlude during which they were suspected 
of being a ruse de guerre, their true significance was, I believe, 
correctly assessed by the Belgian General Staff; certainly their 
contents were communicated to the British, French and 
Netherlands Governments. ‘If the enemy is in possession of 
all the files,’ Jodl noted at the time, ‘the situation is catastro- 
phic.’ But this, too, turned out to be an illusion, and when, 
exactly four months later, the German armies surged forward 
towards the Channel, the Allies would seem to have benefited 
negligibly, if at all, from a preview of their intentions. Indeed, 
the only person who emerges from this curious episode with 
credit of a kind is Kapitan zur See B. I was not surprised to 
hear that he ended up as an Admiral. 
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UNDERPAID PROFESSIONS 

Sir—We appreciate the publicity which your 
paper has given to the plight of the bank em- 
ployees, and your references to the campaign 
in which this union is heavily involved, and 
in which so far we have been very successful. 
There will be no easing-up in the campaign 
until negotiating rights are established. 

It is the success in our membership that I 
wish to mention. Your article speaks of a 
possible rise of 3 per cent. or 4 per cent. in 
our membership over the next year. I would 
like your readers to know that our member- 
ship has already increased by 12 per cent. 
since the beginning of this year.—Yours faith- 
fully, T. G. EDWARDS 

General Secretary 


The National Union of Bank Employees 
* 


Sir—Your valuable and cogent articles about 
the fall in the social and economic standards 
of bank staffs and teachers could be applied 
equally to the conditions of local government 
officers. We speak only for a somewhat 
specialised section of them — upwards of 
10,000 ‘blackcoated’ workers of the London 
County Council who cover a varied range of 
administrative, professional, technical and 
clerical occupations. Their duties are equally 
varied, relating as they do to the provision of 
schools, health services, houses, and the con- 
duct of many other public activities which are 
vital to the well-being of London's 3,500,000 
people. The scope and variety of the Council’s 
work have led it to require high professional 
and educational qualifications of those who 
enter its employment. 

Our members, in 1947, in the light of the 
‘social revolution’ which had reduced the dif- 
ference between their standard of living and 
that of the mass of manual workers, agreed to 
new post-war salary standards which, though 
lower than what they then believed to be justi- 
fiable, were not altogether out of keeping with 
the standards of living of other workers of like 
social status. Since then, a lamentable fall in 
the standards has taken place which the 
County Council has so far declined to remedy 
in full 


There have been some adjustments since 
1947 but these have never been as much as 
the circumstances demanded, and the fall in 
the relation of salaries to prices since 1947 
now stands at 184 per cent. We shall return 
to our endeavours to restore our members’ 
living standards to those of 1947 after the 
Council election on March 31.—Yours faith- 


fully, J. T. GREGORY 
Secretary 


London County Council Staff Association 
* 


Sir,—The condition of bank salaries certainly 
needs substantial adjustment and it is very 
pleasing to know that something is being done 
to bring this pathetic state of affairs to light. 

The state of their pensions also needs atten- 
tion, for their dependants, in many cases, 
should the father of a family die, are left in 
disgraceful poverty. During a banker's life- 
time, of course, the pension in Scottish banks 
is two-thirds of the salary, if he retires at the 
age of sixty; but should he not attain that 
age, £150 a year is all his widow receives, 
to be raised in May, 1955, to £200. If the 
banker dies ‘in harness’ a year’s salary is 
given to the widow. As things are at present, 
this can be ridiculously small. 

Should the banker be ill for any length of 
time, and die, the year’s salary is not paid. 
Officials of the banks in Scotland are treated 
similarly after a lifetime’s service, and their 
dependants are in an even more precarious 
state as, naturally, they have more adjustments 
to make. Very little time is given for any 
adjustment, and the pension is cut immedi- 
ately after death. 

Surely men who have given first-class service 
for forty years and over to a bank deserve 
better treatment. There are many widows of 
men who have been in the first rank of banking 
who are in very poor circumstances today, and 
this certainly proves a blot on the profession 
and shows heartless disregard for those who 
are left. As the pension schemes are contribu- 
tory, surely there is no need for this shocking 
state of affairs. The contributions, of course, 
are not big, but any bank employee would 
gladly contribute more, given a decent salary, 
to know that his family would be insured 
against poverty in these very difficult times.— 
Yours faithfully, 

SUFFERER 


* 


Sir.—I was sorry that Clifford Collins in his 
admirable article last week repeated the old 
slander (which he calls a valid criticism) that 
teachers are ‘narrow.’ In twenty years I have 
met, I think, literally hundreds of teachers of 
all kinds, and have found them, in general, to 
be men and women with an unusual range of 
interests—certainly wider than that of (say) 
doctors or business men. 

The attitude of the public towards teachers, 
so well diagnosed by Clifford Collins, seems 
to be based on the highly fallacious assumption 
that teaching is a homogeneous profession. 
This assumption is regularly made by what 
are called ‘educationists’: indeed, the Ministry 
of Education and most local authorities seem 
unwilling to face the fact there is a very 
real difference between (for instance) the head 
teacher of Eton College and the head teacher 
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of the Gasworks Secondary Modern. I know 
that social snobbery is now taboo, but however 
besotted we may become over the extra- 
ordinary phrase ‘Parity of Esteem,’ we might 
as well face the fact that there is a vast differ- 
ence between the girl or boy who is just able 
to struggle through a two-year training course 
and the man or woman who can achieve a 
double-first. Since our schools contain large 
numbers of both types, it is extremely rash to 
make any generalisation at all about ‘teachers.” 
—Your faithfully, 

R. J, REES 


Bedstone School, Bucknell, Shropshire 


MARATHON 


Sir, — With respect to Mr. Hodgson, 
Thermopyle would not have done as well. I 
deliberately rejected Thermopyle as an 
example, about equal to, but no better than, 
the sacrifice of Ist RB and 2nd KRRC at 
Calais, of a unit for their country. I was seek- 
ing examples of whole communities facing 
seemingly overwhelming odds for their free- 
dom, with total destruction as the consequence 
of failure. Salamis was good, because of the 
mass evacuation to A2gina which preceded it, 
but the odds were more even. Marathon was 
better, since Athens was virtually alone. The 
price of Medising was not at first sight a heavy 
one, no more, perhaps, than is demanded of 
any satellite at first. I do not pretend to deny 
the tactical boldness of the Marathon move, 
but surely it was crazy defiance for the 
Athenian pygmy to challenge the ‘King of 
Kings.’—Your faithfully, 

HAILSHAM 


Carlton Club, 69 St. James's Street, S.W.1 


TOO MUCH FOR TEA 


Sir,—As the high cost of tea is once again in 
the news, I wonder if the position could be 
helped any, by the same type of enthusiasm 
which many people showed during the war 
when tobacco was so short—simply by grow- 
ing their own. 

A few years ago I was told by a scientist who 
had been on a tour of Russian universities, that 
one of the many interesting things which he 
had seen in the USSR was tea bushes growing 
out of doors in Moscow. If I remember cor- 
rectly, he said this had been achieved by 
research into the crossing of young tea plants 
with hardier shrubs. Finally, by crossing with 
a gooseberry bush a plant was produced which 
had characteristics of the tea plant and the 
hardiness of the gooseberry bush. 

I wonder if this has ever been attempted in 
this country.—Yours faithfully, 

T. BOWEN-REES 
Craigmillar, Woodside Lane, Ryton, 
Co. Durham 


GERARD DE NERVAL 


Sir,—Pharos is a little out in his topography 
when he says that Gérard de Nerval hanged 
himself in the Ile de la Cité. The actual spot 
where the amateur of lobsters met his end 
was the corner of the Rue de la Tuerie, ‘nom 
prédestiné’ as France-Soir puts it, a spot where 
is now the prompter’s box of the Théatre 
Sarah-Bernhardt, on the edge of the Marais.— 
Yours faithfully, 

NANCY C. HARISON 
9 Avenue Foch, Paris 16¢ 
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Contemporary Arts 


THEATRE 


The Bishop's Bonfire. By 
(Gaiety Theatre, Dublin.) 
“Like an International night,’ said somebody 
‘when Ireland has been beaten 12—3.” That is 
a fairly good assessment of the feelings of dis 
appointment at the Gaiety Theatre, Dablin, on 
Monday, when the final curtain fell of The 
Bishop's Bonfire. Dublin audiences are not in 
clined to be over-generous—they contain toc 
many unsuccessful playwrights. But O’Casey is 
too big to be anybody's rival, and the packed 
house certainly hoped that his first Dublin pre- 
mitre for twenty-nine years would also launch 
his greatest triumph since The Plough and the 
Stars. But, by the end, the verdict was obvious 
The Bishop's Bonfire is not even the rough 
notes for a good play. ‘A sermon in the 
comic manner’ is the description of it given by 
Cyril Cusack, who is responsible for the pro- 
duction. The sermon, alas, swallows up the 
comedy, leaving only a few welcome cases of 
laughter, The play is set in the Irish village of 
Ballyoona, which is expecting a visit from a 
local boy who has become a bishop. The local 
Canon and his principal henchman, Coun- 
cillor Reiligan, are preparing to receive the 
great man in style. The dramatic interest, such 
as it is, centres on the councillor’s two con- 
trasted daughters—Keelin (the Light One), 
who loves a spineless young labourer, and 
Foorawn (the Cold One), who is dedicated to 
religion but is loved by the young man who 
manages the councillors farm. The play 
is a tract, directed against the Holy Willies 
who blight young lives in the name of religion; 
but the writer knows only the headlines of the 
modern Ireland which he is trying to lecture, 
and both his analysis and his character 
drawing are, inevitably, superficial. To point 
the moral, there are two commentators: a 
rambling old man called the Codger (played 
by Cyril Cusack), and the young curate, Father 
Boheroe (the name means ‘Red Road’), the 
most obnoxious type of ‘understanding’ 
cleric. Through these O’Casey transmits 
hazily and at length his message, which seems 
to be that life itself can be a form of worship 
Dramatically, the play scarcely exists; it has 
neither construction nor movement. When, at 
the end, Foorawn is shot dead by her lover. 
there is no more tragic impact that when Punch 
kills Judy. Even the people who came to pro 
test against O’Casey’s anti-clericalism had a 
thin time of it. They could scarcely find a line 
to boo until the third act; then, alarmed at the 
thought that they might have spent six hours 
in the queue for nothing, they raised a 
noise, which had the admirable effect ot 
stimulating the rest of the house into vigorous 
and prolonged applause when the curtain fell 
JACK WHII 


Sean O'Casey 
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Wonderful Town. (Princes.) 

THE great debate between the English and the 
American musical continues. I had thought 
that the transatlantic competitor had gone 
down for the count with Pal Joey, but here he 
is coming up fighting in a story of two simple 
mid-western girls settling down to live in 
Greenwich Village, which, as | need hardly 
tell my cosmopolitan readers, is the part of 
New York where people write and paint and 
things (you know: the Bohemian part). There 


sisters. one plain. one pretty, and 


are two 


anyone’s guess is as good as mine as to the 
use made of this in the plot. Pat Kirkwood 
brings a great deal of charm and too many 
good looks for realism to the part of the ugly 
sister, and Shani Wallis makes the pretty one 
something to remember. The music, lyrics and 
production do not succeed in dispelling by 
their slickness the atmosphere of naive charm 
which is the key-note of this musical. Needless 
to say everything ends in the happiest way pos- 
sible, and it is just the thing for almost any 
evening out. 


OPERA 


For want of high vocal quality, Sadler’s Wells 
rightly makes a brisk and truly vernacular 
stvle the first aim of its performances. This is 
the characteristic virtue of the new production 
there of The Magic Flute. The translation used 
is Dent's, and his influence, as in much of their 
work, is apparent in many other aspects of the 
production. He is one of the few who insist 
that there is more to opera than the music, and 
he is prepared at any time to put the music 
second for the sake of getting the words or the 
action across. Carried too far, dentistry of this 
kind can cause distress to those who know the 
operas well enough to feel. ‘Hang the words, 
give us the musical phrase!’ But Dent's trans- 
lations, like his ideas on production, are not 
intended for those who know the operas well. 
They are for those who are seeing them for the 
first time, or are still making up their mind 
whether they like them—for these, he con- 
siders, are likely to be in the majority in a 
country where opera-going is so little a 
national habit. For them the music can speak 
fully only when they know what it is speaking 
about, and Dent's aim is to make sure that they 
know this the first time, else there may never 
be a second. 

Whether or not his estimate of the experience 
of the Sadler’s Wells public is correct, there is 
a place for ‘homely’ opera of this sort, and 
since there is no other, Sadler's Wells must be 
it. And for that matter. since it does not give, 
and cannot reasonably be expected to give. 
singing that will delight for its own sake, it 
might as well be it—for the present at least, 
though our ideal for London's second opera 
house should be something more. Not that the 
singing on this occasion was without its 
rewards. June Bronhill, in spite of some 
nervousness, did better as the Queen of the 
Night than some more famous singers, and 
clearly has the entire part in her voice, under 
control, except the top F, which need not be 
lamented. Patricia Howard and Denis Dowling 
sang very agreeably as Pamina and Papageno, 
though their characterisations were not sharp 
enough, and Stanley Clarkson was a musically 
acceptable if dull Sarastro. The weakness was 
Thomas Round as Tamino. who in an apparent 
ittempt to make his voice bigger is in danger of 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ruining it. With rare exceptions he bawled 
unbeautifully, with poor control either of tone 
or of intonation. His phrasing on the other 


and if he will concentrate 
on making musical sounds with his voice 
:gain, he will make a pleasing tenor. Rudolf 
Schwarz. conducting opera for the first time 
in this country, secured an excellent ensemble 
between stage and pit, and some very polished 
orchestra. It was, on a 
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general musical level, a good performance, On 
the stage it had less to commend it. George 
Devine’s production lacked invention and 
resource, and the sets by Motley were by turns 
dull, flimsy and tawdry. Who, by the way, 
teaches or allows the singers to pronounce 
‘nature’ as ‘nate-you're’? We all know that this 
distortion interrupts the flow of tone less than 
the natural ‘ch, but it would hardly be justified 
if the tone were Galli-Curci’s itself, and in a 
supposedly vernacular performance is absurd, 

The revival of Manon at Covent Garden 
does this company less credit. Adele Leigh did 
well to take over at short notice, but on the 
first night the part was obviously not yet in 
her voice, and exposed the two main weak- 
nesses she has still to overcome in her singing 

-the strained and artificial quality of some of 
her top notes, and her tendency to let the tone 
sag in the lower middle register. John Lanigan 
sang well, but seemed still dogged by his 
ervousness of high notes that are easily within 
his reach if he could produce them more 
naturally. For the rest it was an untidy, 
depressing routine performance, entirely lack- 
ing in the charm and prettiness that are the 
enly virtues of the opera, and alone can make 
us excuse the cheap hamming in the ‘dramatic’ 
parts of the music. With a production on a 
similar level, and dreary, unimaginative sets, it 
gave very little pleasure. 


BALLET 


‘PHENOMENAL’ is a large word but it can con- 
fidently be used of Antonio, now at the Palace 
Theatre heading a troupe of Spanish dancers, 
His phenomenal quality is twofold; as a per- 
former he is scintillating, has the widest tech- 
nical range, and moves and times to a hair's 
breadth and a split second. The half-dozen 
world-beaters in ballet sometimes have two of 
these qualifications: only Antonio has all three. 

As a creator he has invented his solos and 
dozens of numbers for the group; since chang- 
ing from a recitalist to a star company-leader 
he has been forced to become Lord High 
Everything Else. When he isn’t on stage every- 
body else is singing or dancing what he has 
made, chosen or adapted. The programme also 
credits the lighting to him and its nine photo- 
graphs of dancers include eight of Antonio. 

Three of the basic schools of Spanish dance 
are used in this programme: regional, 
flamenco or gipsy, and that bastard style result- 
ing from the mating of Spanish folk dance 
with certain formal steps and mevements 
belonging to French ballet. The regional dances 
are of the central, southern, north-western and 
Basque provinces; the flamenco style has eight 
basic rhythm-forms on any of which the dancer 
improvises ad lib. This results in a programme 
of twelve items, none long enough to tell a 
story or build a memorable atmosphere; in 
fact, they are completely Spanish, being 
vehicles for the display of either personality or 
performing technique 

Rosita Segovia is a fine dance-actress capable 
of suggesting the emotion which is always the 
true mainspring of dancing; at times she attains 
a pure lyric effect. Carmen Rojas does all the 
traditional flamenco bends and writhings, the 
hip-rolls and head-tossings, and what the 
vulgar world of jazz calls ‘shimmying’; but she 
is a little too insistent, always aware of the 
back row of the gallery. 

Apart from these two and Paco Ruiz, a 
beautiful and virile male dancer (who has one 
good solo), the company is a neatly propor 
tioned framework for the master. His dynamic 
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Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


lweel t tn The 
SAFE-KEEPING 0///z 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; no 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, &.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 
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HISTORIC PRODUCTION BY THE 


Daily Mail 


HE Atomic Age is at hand and it could be a golden age 
for a healthier, happier world enjoying a new era of 
peace and prosperity. 


At this significant turn in human history, a 
Daily Mail publication is to make the first serious 
attempt to explain the nature, developments and 
potentialities of ‘Atomics’ in a way that will present 
a simple, accurate picture to the non-scientific mind. 

*‘ATOMICS IN THE SERVICE OF MANKIND’ 
has 64 large pages and is profusely illustrated. It will prove 
of untold value to all who thirst for new, exciting knowledge; 
it will enthral everyone with its glimpses of an amazing 
future well within reach of personal experience. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Sir John Cockcroft | Prof. H. D. Kay 
Lord Adrian Dr. R. F. Glascock 
Dr. D. J. Price Prof. D. W. Smithers 
Dr. D. S. Oliver | Dr. J. S. Broadley 
Dr. T. P. Hoar | Sir Charles Mole 
Dr. R. Scott Russell Dr. J. V. Dunworth 


EDITED BY DR. A. D. MERRIMAN, G.C., O.B.E. 


64 PAGES + PRICE 2/- 


SIZE: 154” x 12° 





Jrder now 


—from your newsagent or bookseiler. 
Or send 23 (including postage to— 
Daily Mail Publications, New Carmelite House, London, E.G4 
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energy, his real concentration, his pretended 
ferocity, illuminate a technical skill which is 
the sum and crown of a three-hour entertain- 
ment (Cabaret Writ Large), which no other 
style of dancing could compass. 

A. V. COTON 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


Any cops-and-robbers game we played when 
I was a child was always called French-and- 
English. Adults could talk about the entente 
till they were hoarse, but we knew better. Our 
memories were longer than theirs, back with 
Shakespeare or at least at Waterloo, with 
France the traditional enemy, and not at all to 
be sneezed at. Adults, for all their talk of 
friendship, seemed to be sneezing vigorously. 
And they are sneezing still. 

For there is more than the Channel between 
us, or even our temperamental differences. 
There is an ignorance of France here that 
springs less from incomprehension than from 
lack of sympathy, that simply will not learn. 
Dangerous when unadmitted (the entente, 
particularly among the elderly, still sits in the 
best armchair and cocks an eyebrow at frank- 
ness), an ignorance as enormous as this is not 
mended by a liking for French films or a fort- 
night’s trip to Paris now and then. It needs a 
reversal of sympathy; and what can you do 
about sympathy, that intractable and slithery 
quality that modifies all the rest? Knowledge 
is so closely allied to it that even familiarity, 
if it is unsympathetic (you have only to look 
at families to see), can still mean ignorance. 
You may even follow and admit the reasons 
for a particular course of action, a particular 
outlook, yet bitterly resent what you have 
understood. There was seldom a sillier saying 
than Tout comprendre, c'est tout pardonner, 
since you can understand, or think you under- 
stand, with your head alone, and forgiveness 
presupposes something heartfelt. 

The television programme We, the French 
admits—though with a bit of shuffling—some- 
thing of the sort. It never mentions the entente; 
it rather presumes that, for everyday purposes 
and between individuals—Frenchman and 
Englishman—it hardly exists. That scores point 
one. The armchairs begin creaking and the 
evebrows cocking, but all in a healthy cause. 
fo admit misunderstanding without being 
aggressive or apologetic is something of a feat, 
and M. Auriol, who introduced the pro- 
gramme, was neither. He had disadvantages— 
no English and a ponderous television manner 

-but these were outweighed by the sound 
sense of his method. His success might well put 
ideas for the future into producers’ heads. 

The idea is to put the burden of explanation 
on to the country itself. A few men are given 
the run of their own nation, and told to put 
it across. All right, we say, we don’t under- 
stand you; go ahead and make us. No prying 
from outside, none of the ordinary interview- 
ing techniques. The first instalment was factual 
and optimistic, but with the optimism played 
down and the facts carefully illustrated. 
Between the two wars, it said, what with losses 
in the first war and a declining birthrate, 
France had become a nation of the middle- 
aged: middle-aged people, middle-aged 
opinions, creaking and middle-aged action. 

That led to 1940. (At this point the programme 
scored point number two: there was neither 
truculence nor self-abasement when 1940 was 
mentioned.) But all that was over. The birth- 


rate had since soared, the primary schools 
were crammed, the secondary schools would 
next be crammed, and the universities after 
that. Here lay all the certainty of future great- 
ness, since it was impossible to despair of 
France politically or socially when there was 
that gratifying ‘population bulge’ in exactly 
the age-group it ought to be. 

If you wanted a pin to prick this argument, 
I think you could find it in the fact that M. 
Sauvy, who took over from M. Auriol, is a 
population expert who appears to read the 
moral temperature of a people in its birthrate 
graphs. Granted a young nation gives at first 
glance a more hopeful impression than an age- 
ing one, I cannot see that the mere fact of a 
bulge in the primary schools is enough to 
guarantee France’s greatness during the next 
generation. ‘Ah youth, youth,” the programme 
seemed to be sighing happily, without asking 
more exactly: ‘But what youth?’ 

Yet, though it creaked and blundered tech- 
nically, and M. Auriol’s remarks, fading from 
French into commentator’s English, kept pull- 
ing you up into remembering this was a bi- 
lingual effort, the film itself was always inter- 
esting and often beautiful. Perhaps it tried to 
say too much, to compress too many arguments 
into half an hour; but it managed to say plenty. 
The farming parts were splendid, and an 
excellent rap on the knuckles to those of us— 
too many—who tend to think of France 
entirely in terms of the Deux Magots. (Though 
the alcohol figures, rural or urban, were rather 
hair-raising.) A new man will conduct each of 
the next two instalments, so that the flavour 
and outlook will presumably vary with each, 
but however they turn out, this first one, for 
all its faults, was one of the most stimulating 
things we have seen for weeks on television. 1] 
can see the same idea being happily applied 
to all sorts of nations besides the French. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


CINEMA 


The End of the Affair. (Empire.}——The Long 

Gray Line. (Leicester Square.) 

Ir 1s very difficult to be objective about a film 
in which religious views contrary to one’s own 
play an important part. Graham Greene’s The 
End of the Affair is, in the simplest terms, a 
battle between sex and religion, but it is a battle 
in which a personal god chooses to trick an 
agnostic into believing, who leads his sinner 
through superstition to repentance, who 
tortures and kills to save. If you do not happen 
to believe that God is like that, the film, admir- 
able as it is in many ways, takes on an unreal 
quality, its appeal dulled by a feeling of slight 
irritation or perhaps, to be more modest, of 
obtuseness. There are three main characters, a 
civil servant, his wife and her lover. During - 
blitz on London the lover is crushed by a fall- 
ing door and to all appearances is dead. His 
mistress, in anguish, prays to the God in whom 
she does not believe, swearing that if her lover 
can only live she will renounce their adulterous 
liaison, Her prayers are answered and she 
keeps her vow. 

It was a pity to choose Van Johnson as the 
lover for such a subtly drawn triangle. It is 
necessary to have an American star in an 
Anglo-American production, but Mr. Johnson 
is palpably extrovert, and though he gives a 
good performance, hatred, suffering and 
jealousy sit uneasily on his bland features. 
That the bland suffer cannot be denied, but in 
this particular intellectual muddle a more in- 
trospective approach is required. As the wife, 
Deborah Kerr bas never been better. She is 
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very restrained, very quiet, her mental agonies, 
her frantic search for comfort from priest ang 
atheist in turn engraving their tragic marks 
but slowly on her personality. As a portrait of 
civilised despair this is a masterpiece. Peter 
Cushing, too, though his part has been reduced 
to a shadow, gives, as the bewildered husband, 
a sensitive performance, and as the private de. 
tective hired by Mr. Johnson to spy on his be. 
loved, John Mills contributes a charming 
comi-pathetic study, out of context, belonging 
to some other film, but nice. 

Edward Dmytryk has tackled a hard task 
with courage and, at moments, with inspira- 
tion, but the agonies of the soul are not photo- 
genic and even he, master that he is, cannot 
make the contemplation of abstracts anything 
but a sedentary occupation. Mr. Greene sees 
to it that we are always interested, batting with 
equal aplomb for both sides and bowling at 
our middle stumps with thought-provoking 
problems, but the film remains a cerebral exer- 
cise rather than the fierce emotional death 
struggle between good and evil which was in- 
tended. 

* 


The Long Gray Line is the longest and 
grayest film I have seen in years. It is the true 
life story of an Irish emigrant, Marty Mahler, 
who joined the US military academy at West 
Point as a mess waiter and then became a PT 
instructor, an appointment which he held for 
fifty years. Mr. Mahler is evidently a great 
character and to West Pointers an institution, 
but although Tyrone Power, with a fine brogue 
and a jaunty eye, does his best to convince us 
of his hero’s importance, the slowness and 
length and lack of events in his life leave us 
doubting. Maureen O’Hara, Ward Bond, 
Donald Crisp and hundreds of poker-backed 
youths plod, under Henry Ford’s laborious 
direction, down a road full of sentimental pit- 
falls into which they joyfully tumble, blow- 
ing bugles and waving the Stars and Stripes as 
they fall. Incidentally, how is it, I wonder, 
that such rigidly disciplined, ramrod-stiff 
officers turn into those lovable but somewhat 
flexible figures we know so well? 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


(RECORDING Companies: A, Argo; B, Bruns- 
wick; C, Capitol; Col, Columbia: D, Decca; 
DT, Ducretet-Thomson; F, Felsted: H, HMV; 
Li, London International; M, N.onarch; §, 
Supraphon; T, Telefunken.) 

National Music—I! 

IN this country ‘national,’ with its slightly 
patronising implications, is applied to almost 
any music of non-Teutonic origin or esthetic 
written since Mozart, with the possible excep- 
tion of Italian opera. It includes even French 
music, though the quantity of recordings sug- 
gests that we may soon have to accept this as 
international music. Debussy predominates. 
The early L’Enfant Prodigue and La Demoi- 
selle élue on DT.DTL93009 are historically 
rather than intrinsically interesting. Danco 
sings some of the familiar Verlaine and Villon 
songs on D.LWS1I45 attractively, as does 
Souzay, together with Ravel's charming Don 
Quixote set, on D.LW5078. This is one of 
many issues in which Debussy is paired with 
a compatriot—with Ravel again, in familiar 
piano pieces, on D.LW5127; the Violin Sonata, 
with Fauré’s No, beautifully played by 
Ferras on D.LXT2810; the Quartet, with 
Milhaud’s No, /2, both very suavely played, 
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but with too little sense of their national 
character, by the Italian Quartet on 
Col.33CX1155; and the Saxophone Rhapsody, 
with Ibert’s Concertino, on C.CCL7524. 
Milhaud and Honegger appear, with Pastorale 
d'été and Le Bauf sur le Toit, plus Ravel’s Le 
Tombeau de Couperin, on C.CTL7055, but 
the best Milhaud record is the superb La 
Création du Monde with some of the 
Saudades do Brazil and the wind quintet La 
Cheminée du Roi René on F.L89002. The 
quintet is duplicated on OL.DL53002, coupled 
with the same composer's Suite d’aprés Cor- 
rette for wind trio, but makes a less engaging 
programme of wind music than Poulenc’s 
witty Sextet (with piano), and Hindemith’s 
still wittier Quintet, on C.CTL7066. Of 
the oldest modern generation there is Fauré. 
A selection of his piano music, backed 
by pieces by Ravel, is stylishly played by 
Jean-Michel Damase on LI.TW91035; on 
D.LXT2897 Irma Kolassi sings his La Chan- 
son d'Eve, with Milhaud again on the other 
side (this time representing his other nationality 
with the lovely Poémes juifs, sung with beauti- 
ful simplicity and purity, matching their folk- 
song-like character); and finally there is 


Fauré’s Requiem, duplicated on C.CTL7050 
and Col.33CX1145, very evenly matched, the 
Capitol perhaps slightly superior, but by so 
little that the very superior sleeve-note on 
the other almost outweighs it. 

Although Fauré’s might be challenged by 
Berlioz’s as the French requiem, Verdi’s has 
no rival as the Italian, and the new perform- 
ance of this under Sabata on Col.33CX1195/6, 
with the La Scala company and a strong 
team of soloists, is fiercely and magnificently 
Italianate, to appeal to Puritans without 
offence to puritans. For an English requiem 
there is Britten’s early Sinfonia da Requiem, 
a neglected masterpiece very welcome on 
D.LXT2981, directed by the composer, with 
the slighter and still less familiar Diversions 
for piano (left hand) and orchestra, from the 
same period, finely played by Katchen on the 
other side. Britten fares handsomely altogether, 
with the IJnterludés and Passacaglia from 
Grimes and the Young Person's Guide, 
superbly played by the Concertgebouw and 
van Beinum on D.LXT2886; and four of the 
song-cycles: the Serenade and Les Illumina- 
tions on D.LXT2941, beautifully sung by 
Pears (who also sings some of the folksong 
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settings, with Britten, on D.LW5122); ang 
Michelangelo and Donne Sonnets, sung by 
Alexander Young on A.RG25, where yp. 
fortunately neither Gordon Watson’s accom. 
paniment nor the recording is wholly 
satisfactory. Finally, there are his Frank 
Bridge Variations, vittuosically done by the 
Philharmonia and Karajan on Col.33CX1159, 
with Vaughan Williams's Tallis Fantasia on 
the other side. The V.W. is discovered as a dis. 
play piece by Stokowski, too, whose perform. 
ance, paired with Schénberg’s Verklérte 
Nacht, rings truer (H.ALP1205). Of other 
English composers, Walton is well, if not 
sufficiently, served by a perfect performance 
of Fagade (complete), with Sitwell and Pears, 
on D.LXT2977, the two orchestral suites from 
it, on D.LW5107, and the overtures Orb and 
Sceptre and Portsmouth Point exuberantly 
conducted by himself on Col.SEL1506. Rubbra 
and Berkeley both appear as pianists on 
D.LXT2978, partnering Frederick Grinke in 
their own violin works—a worth-while issue, 
On A.RG26 Alexander Young sings twelve 
songs by Warlock, coupled with The Curlew, 
all of which now seem rather dated and 
precious. Cc. M. 


THREE NEW POEMS 
Un Voyage a Cythére 


Quelle est cette ile triste et noire ? C’est Cythére ... 
Regardez, apres tout, c'est une pauvre terre. 
Baudelaire, ‘Voyage 4 Cythére.’ 


It lay open on a beach of Cythera 
The slender Anthology of English Verse, 
Moist in the damp blue dawn. 


Silence, not a soul, 

And the sand like bloodless lips 
Gagged with the kit of soldiers 

That had fled into the brooding night— 


Knap-sacks, guns, great-coats, bags, boots ... 


The rock behind the shingle steep enough 
To tether the wind, and the village huts empty 


Shells, bald eyes gaping at the sea 


That jogged along to the far side of the stars. 


And the wind, turning the pages of the book, 
Blended its voice with the beat of the verse: 


Toll 


All the world’s wet-nurse, was her fate. 
Men nestled, childlike, to her heart. 
They wept when she refused her bed. 


Leeches, they swelled on what they ate. 
She, weakening, knew it time to part. 
They loved her, worshipped her, they said. 


Too kind, she left their weaning late. 
But when she felt their teething start, 
Pap with a hatchet saved her head. 


Fledged weather-cocks, they turned to hate. 


When the wind dropped they felt less smart. 


They ran to someone else instead. 


She loved once. Her prospective mate 
Followed the usual feeding chart, 
Fed where his children should have fed. 


She married her invertebrate. 


‘Bring with you all the Nymphs that you can hear 
Both of the rivers and the forests greene . . 


Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere as 
Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song . 
When you are old and grey and fullof sleep... 
The heart of the nation was beating, bare 


In the midst of the grand débicle, 


‘And the bay was white with silent light . . .’ 


Whose hands had held this paper heart exposed 
As the thunder-clouds growled from the North? 
Whose unlucky youth, caught in a world of flame, 


Had been eased by the graceful book? 


And is the blood, quickened by those lines, still 
Flowing? The mind still bruised with the picture 


Of the cruel Cytherean beach? 


Your paper heart, my unknown friend, 


I picked up, and carried away with my ship, 


My thoughts like sea-gulls circling 
Round the ropes of the dipping mast. 


She hoped to raise him by some art. 
I met her yesterday, quite dead. 


JONATHAN PRICE 


The Shining on the Sea 


Deeply at rest that day, 
The shining on the sea 


Made you and me one ghost. 


Twin absences, we passed 


Each from the other's thought, 
Lay quiet in the light 

As water in a cup; 

The clear sky drank us up. 
Sleep could not so confuse 
Our shared and separate days 
With such forgetfulness 


As then possessed your face. 
For I was first to slip 
Back into bodily shape. 


I watched the sunlight take 


The impress of your cheek. 
I did not move or speak. 


Cc. A. TRYPANIS 


SYDNEY TREMAYNE 
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BOOKS 


Great Catherine 


By ANGUS WILSON 





N the latest edition of the Soviet Encyclopedia Catherine II 

appears as the supreme type of eighteenth-century auto- 

crat. Aristocratic and bourgeois historians, we are told, 
have attempted to make much of her liberal schemes, but, in 
truth, they can be reduced to a few minor educational inno- 
vations. Far from diminishing slavery, she extended it. Her 
foreign policy is described as aligning Russia with the despotic 
gendarmerie of Europe. Much emphasis is laid on her hostility 
to the French Revolution in the last years of her life. It is all 
quite true, of course; and yet her Soviet heirs do not seem 
quite fair to the woman who did so much to lay the foundation 
of Russia’s power. Peter the Great, a more remote figure, fares 
better, but then his place in the Marxist historical chain is less 
equivocal, his great technical innovations more in line with 
Soviet heroism than Catherine’s westernising cultural pre- 
tensions. It is hardly to be expected that the witty, wily friend 
of Voltaire, Diderot and Melchior Grimm would find favour 
in the cultural world of social realism, still less the amorous, 
sensual woman who has been the heroine of so many bio- 
graphies romancées. Nevertheless this young German princess, 
who found Peter’s creation in sad decay when she ascended 
the throne in 1762—a confused and defeatist foreign policy, an 
army and a navy in disorder, a bankrupt treasury—by sub- 
ordinating every interest to that of Russia, left the country 
of her adoption the richer for the Crimean seaboard and half 
of Poland. By her character, her industry and her exhaustless 
taste for intrigue, she made Russia an important Power in 
Europe instead of a remote, half-Asiatic, barbarous land. She 
was a brilliant propagandist. And the work was all her own. 
Some flexibility in Marxist history, one feels, is required to 
give a place to so great an architect of Russian imperialism. 

* * * 


Soviet rulers have not been alone in their hostility to 
Catherine. Her grandson, Nicholas I, the very type of reaction- 
ary despot, loathed her memory and attempted to suppress the 
memoirs which are now presented to us in English.* Written 
by her in French at various times between her accession and 
1780, she left them addressed to her son, Paul I, in one of her 
cabinets. It is not quite clear what effect she supposed that 
they would have on the son who hated her so much, for by 
her hints she added to the already grave doubts of his legiti- 
macy. Perhaps she hoped that the piteous picture she gives of 
her life in Russia before the coup d'état, that destroyed her 
husband and placed her on the throne, would soften Paul’s 
heart. If so, she was wrong; the past could not be so easily 
undone. A throne won by intrigue and murder was an un- 
comfortable seat even for so energetic and power-loving a 
woman as Catherine. It was many years after her accession 
to the throne before she ceased to fear an uprising in her son’s 

*The Memoirs of Catherine the Great. Edited by D. Maroger. With 
40 introduction by Dr. G. P. Gooch. Translated by Moura Budberg. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) 
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favour, and by then the hatred her mistrust had bred in him 
was too deep to be effaced by any testamentary apologia, 
however carefully tricked out. For it must be said at once that 
Catherine’s memoirs, however apparently vivacious, even 
garrulous and indiscreet, are a careful presentation of a half- 
truth, an easy-flowing, impressionist exercise in which the 
discreditable has been omitted. She presents herself as an 
innocent, unhappy young woman surrounded by persecution 
and intrigue, but she is also anxious to show her superior 
sophistication and intelligence. As a result, the true picture 
emerges between the lines. Nevertheless, too much emphasis, 
I think, has been laid upon the propagandist intentions of these 
memoirs. Nothing that Catherine wrote—certainly not the 
carefree letters to Grimm or the enthusiastic, culture-loving 
letters to Voltaire—was wholly straightforward; everything 
was intended for its public effect; but she undoubtedly loved to 
write, to let her incredible energy flow over from statecraft, 
court pomp and love-making on to paper in memoranda, 
comedies, letters, anything that would allow her lavish per- 
sonality to express itself. Her memoirs, therefore, despite their 
profusion of personalities, their shapelessness, their occasional 
intentional obscurities, are as exciting as they are unique. 

For the historian, their value must lie in their revelations, 
however concealed, of Catherine’s early determination to gain 
power, her schooling in intrigue and her brilliant assimilation 
of the lesson. In 1744, before she was even betrothed to the 
future Tsar Peter, when she was still only fifteen, she suggests 
that her attitude was already clear before her. ‘I could see 
clearly,’ she writes, ‘that he would have no regret in parting 
from me: realising this attitude, | myself felt litthe more than 
indifference towards, although I was not indifferent to, the 
Russian Crown.’ Through all the surveillance and persecution 
of the years that followed, through all the tergiversations of 
the Empress Elizabeth’s treatment of her, through all her 
husband’s neglect and dislike, she set herself one course—to 
understand the Russian political scene and to win popularity. 
She intrigued with the English Ambassador and with the 
Minister Bestuzev, she played her surveillants off one against 
the other, she knew how to court secret friendships and, even 
more cleverly, when to refuse dangerous overtures, and 
through it all, in every sense, she kept her head. She used her 
enforced solitude to educate herself in European thought. 
reading Voltaire, the Encyclopedia, Montesquieu, all the 
teaching of the Aufkldrung. She used her enforced public 
appearances to show her attachment to Russia, her knowledge 
of its language, her respect for the Orthodox Church. 


* * * 


The memoirs break off suddenly in 1759. Perhaps she did 
not care to continue them to the death of the Empress Eliza- 
beth, for which she was so well prepared; certainly she must 
have found it wiser not to discuss the events that led to her 
husband's deposition and murder and her own triumph. The 
editor of this new English translation happily includes some 
other documents which throw light on Catherine’s attitude to 
this event. There is a separate account of Elizabeth's death 
which shows how carefully she contrasted her own pious, 
public conduct with her husband’s unsuitable frivolity. There 
are more sinister letters to her ex-lover, Stanilas Poniatowski, 
the future King of Poland. In these she describes the events 
of her accession—the popular acclaim, the way in which each 
party to the conspiracy thought himself or herself the moving 
force, but, in fact, all were manceuvred by one hand: her own. 
She also tells how Peter was carried off by colic in the fortress 
at Ropsha. ‘I had him opened up—but his stomach showed 
no traces of ill-health. The cause of death was established as 
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inflammation of the bowels and apoplexy. He had an inordinately 
small heart, quite withered.’ There existed, however, another 
letter, first printed from a copy in 1881, which tells a different 
story. It is from Alexis Orloff, the brother of her new lover. It js 
a distracted note sent from Ropsha immediately after Peter’s 
death. ‘Little mother, he is no more. What were we thinking of to 
raise our hands against our Gospodar? But the mischief is done. 
He struggled behind the table with Prince Theodor, but we 
separated them and he is no more.’ We may guess at least whom 
they were thinking to please. As Catherine wrote to Poniatowski, 
‘A book would not suffice to describe the officers’ behaviour. The 
Orlovs shone by their art of leadership, their prudent daring. . . ’ 

Despite this cold-blooded duplicity of the woman whom Pushkin 
called ‘a Tartuffe in petticoats, the memoirs show clearly her 
charm, her intellectual powers, her genuinely liberal side. The 
court of the Empress Elizabeth to which Catherine came in 1744 
was an incredible mixture of lavish splendour and squalid 
barbarism. It was 200 years or more behind Western Europe. 
Catherine had come from a satellite court of the civilised Berlin 
of Frederick II. The impact of these two worlds produced that 
strange, centaur-like creature, the enlightened despot, Great 
Catherine, Semiramis of the North. To read these memoirs tells us 
much about the eighteenth century and even more about the 
nature of Russia. 

The new English edition is well translated and the additional 
documents of great interest. Mention is made of the English 
translation published by Alexander Herzen in 1859 from a frag. 
mentary copy that survived Nicholas I’s order. It would have 
been of added interest if Herzen’s preface had been reprinted. It 
is strange that no mention is made of Miss Catharine Anthony's 
translation, which, though not complete, was published in 
America in 1926. 


Another Domesday 


Man and the Land. By L. Dudley Stamp. (Collins: New Naturalist 
Series, 25s.) 


ANOTHER well-polished piece of natural history has slipped off the 
Collins production line. Like most of its predecessors, this book 
is stuffed with facts, figures and photographs; the documentation 
is good and the author moves round his field with the concentric 
resolution of a combine harvester. Indeed, there are few people 
who could have said what he has said so well and, one is tempted 
to say, so often. But although it is to the credit of Dudley Stamp 
that he organised that new Domesday, the Land Utilisation Survey 
of Britain, the lay reader will probably want more integration of 
subject matter than he will find in this volume. The outlook, the 
width of treatment and the scholarship are excellent, but the sum- 
total savours of the government report. 

Britain has scant land and many people. We have, it seems, about 
an acre each for all purposes. Mr. Stamp says that if half the 
population was to be rehoused as it should be at densities adopted 
for the new towns of Crawley and Harlow, we should spread over 
another 2,250,000 acres, an area equal to that of three average- 
sized counties. It would mean, in effect, that in England we should 
lose nearly a tenth of the land at present devoted to crops and grass. 
It certainly means that we must take heed of the use to which 
our strictly limited land is put. And this is Mr. Stamp’s theme in 
his assessment of man’s influence on the face of the land of Britain. 

The fact that all the books in the New Naturalist series are 
produced in the same format is convenient in some ways for the 
reader, but we are beginning to be aware of a great deal of over- 
lapping of subject matter. How many times, for instance, have we 
read of the immediate post-glacial climatic fluxes without learning 
very much more about them? We are also becoming rather tired 
of accounts of the spread of rabbits. Canada weed, squirrels, cock- 
roaches, ragwort and rice-grass. They have appeared in three if not 
four or more of these volumes. If other ecological works of this 
kind are published, the editors would be wise if they considered 
what has already gone to market under their imprimatur. 

JOHN HILLABY 
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Embassies and Labour Camps 


Life in Russia. By Leslie C. Stevens. (Longmans, Green, 25s.) 
Vanished Without Trace. By Antoni Ekart. (Max Parrish, 16s.) 


Books about Russia are usually by diplomats, journalists, escaped 
prisoners or ‘friendly delegates.’ It has long been the practice of the 
last of these to refuse to believe the stories of escaped prisoners, 
and to dismiss the stories of diplomats on the theory—used indeed 
about diplomats’ knowledge of other countries too—that these 
sheltered and isolated dudes never see anything. In reality, of 
course, highly intelligent men who are in Moscow for two or three 
years can see a great deal that the passing delegate could not. 

Admiral Stevens, a humane, reasonable man, a great admirer of 
the Russian people and.of Russian culture and a fluent speaker of 
the language, was able to see a surprising amount. His naive and 
straightforward account is valuable, simply because so few people 
have the talents and opportunities for this sort of thing. And, in 
spite of a certain amount of simpliste reflection, it makes a 
sympathetic and wide-ranging book. 

At the other end of the Soviet social scale is Mr. Ekart’s account 
of his experiences in the labour camps. Like so many similar books 
it is unemotionally written. It seems that it is only people of his 
type, incurable optimists and yet clear-sighted realists, who possess 
the capacity to survive. Mr. Ekart’s book is one of what is now a 
considerable documentation about the Vorkuta group of camps. 
But, though he does not tell a brand-new story, he makes an 
individual and valuable contribution to the literature. 

How caf it be that there are people who contrive to ignore or 
dismiss the existence of this atrocious system? Partly see-no-evil 
parochialism no doubt, as Mr. Ekart implies. But, of course, many 
of those who are concerned to deny the existence of the Soviet 
forced-labour system are not to be affected by argument or 
evidence. For the fact is that their denials are purely formal: 
they are not, in reality, in the least upset by the camps. Indeed, 
the particular form of sadism which flourishes in pro-Soviet 
circles is one whose unique pleasure it is to combine the delights 
of terrorism with the satisfactions of a conscience persuaded that 
in the long run such horrors are for the humane and progressive 
best. 

Mr. Ekart was lucky enough not to be sent to Vorkuta proper, 
but to remain at Kotlas further south, a less horrifying place. 
There he soon had the first symptoms of all prisoners, ‘legs 
swollen to the groin, a sure sign of organic exhaustion.’ But he 
was able to become an assistant to one of the doctors, and 

eventually to make reasonably effective preparations for suicide 
in case of an order of transfer to Vorkuta. The squalor, sickness 
and repression at Kotlas were not intense enough to blunt his 
intelligence, and he has retained quite an amount of interesting 
information. For example, I believe he gives the first indication 
of the areas of Central Asia to which the Karacha—one of the 
nations deported from the Caucasus in 1943-44—were sent 

In the same camp was Alexander Staroskin, one of three 
brothers who had been among Russia’s leading footballers in the 
1930s. All three had been abroad too much and had ended up in 
camps. From conversations with Staroskin and a doctor who had 

















been in the Physical Education Department before his arrest, 
Ekart is able to give a clear account of the Soviet regime’s 
attitude to sport—sport for the masses being an adjunct of military 
training, while a few highly trained and highly professional teams 
carry Soviet prestige abroad. Dr. Matveyev added that the effect 
inside Russia of a Soviet sporting victory abroad is important, 
on the basis that ‘if Dynamo can beat a French team, obviously 
the French have even less bread and meat than we do.’ 

Other interesting fellow-inmates included Yakovlev, the 
Soviet artillery expert, who was unpatriotically realistic about the 
importance of Western military aid in the war, a daughter of 
Tukhachevsky who had been only eleven years old when her 
father had been shot, and—in some ways the most striking of all— 
Roginsky, Vyshinsky’s chief assistant in the great purge trials of 
the Thirties. Roginsky defended the forced-labour system and 
police methods in general with the argument that the rights of an | 
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Milou’s Daughter Mrs. Robert Henrey 


MILOU’S DAUGHTER is, of course, the little Madeleine of 
Montmartre, now Mrs. Robert Henrey, who here evokes the 
glamour, romance, and sunshine of the Mediterranean seaboard, 
where Milou was born and brought up. The book is closely 
related to The Little Madeleine, for it describes a pilgrimage in 
search of the origins of her father, who has figured so memorably 
in ‘the most famous of twentieth-century feminine autobio- 
graphies,’ to use Nancy Spain’s words from the Daily Express. 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 16s. 


The Bristol Channel Brian Waters 


This book on the ‘Severn Sea’ is the first to treat both its shores 
as one whole, and completes the trilogy begun and continued in 
the author’s Severn Stream and Severn Tide. ‘He is the perfect 
companion for the rural scene.’—HOWARD SPRING, Country Life. 
16 pages of photographs. (Prospectus post free) 16s. 
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individual, or even of a generation, were not important in the long 
run. His fellow-inmates were prudent enough not to point out that 
there was no proof or sign that the long run was doing any better 
than the short. Meanwhile, the argument that, since the labour 
plan required so many engineers or doctors per 10,000 arrests, the 
MVD were forced to fill up their quota of these specialists without 
regard to ‘subjective’ considerations, was not very consoling. 

Mr. Ekart did his best to get information about the economic 
value of the Vorkuta mines. Engineers at Kotlas estimated to him 
that the whole project, by which vast coal mines were set up in 
this inhospitable area, was a mistaken one. A_ greater 
increase in production could have been obtained by development 
of existing mines in Central Asia. For a very short period in the 
war, indeed, the main mines of Russia were overrun, but even 
then Vorkuta only supplied a few million tons, which again could 
have been made more easily available by development of the 
more accessible mines of Western Siberia. 

But it is not the economic, nor even the moral, judgement that 
is the whole crux: for we can only form a realistic political opinion 
about the claims of the regime by considering that it still finds 
it necessary to imprison its citizens in such astonishingly large 
numbers. J. E. M. ARDEN 


Early Tourists 


The Lakers: The Adventures of the First Tourists. By Norman 
Nicholson. (Robert Hale, 18s.) 


THe Lake District has been written about endlessly and its 
literature is well stuffed with anecdotes and philosophisings about 
the figures, permanent or passing, which have graced its thun- 
derous landscape. Mr. Nicholson may have seemed to set himself 
a difficult task in conjuring an interesting book out of people's 
reactions to the region: surely, we think, it has all already been 
said? But here he has produced something exciting about ‘the way 
people look at the Lakes,’ most of it based on very perceptive 
analysis of the impact of the District'on such diverse chroniclers 
as Celia Fiennes, De Quincey, Thomas Gray, Harriet Martineau 
—among many others. 

This skilful essay in the history of Taste Applied To The Study 
Of Landscape embraces compressed accounts of the geology, 
geography, ecology and economy, and of the mutual impacts of 
man, beast, weather and terrain; and then enlarges into dissection 
of the accounts written by that strange battalion of travellers, ex- 
ploiters and sensation-mongers who discovered and rediscovered 
the Lakes through the better part of three centuries. 

Nothing can seem less dignified than an unworthy emotion 
examined in tranquillity; the author, by judicious quotation and 
comment, illustrates the abysmal silliness and the high degree of 
self-deception that impelled the pens of those who translated the 
grim splendour of lake and rock and fell into dainty tributes to 
the Ideal of the Picturesque. Being a Cumbrian as well as a poet, 
the author has a very clear understanding of what the various 
celebrities were looking for; what they thought they saw; anda 
good deal of what they actually saw, as they ambled, rode, or 
struggled across the landscape. 

He shows us Defoe reacting like a good journalist, clearly seeing 
the region as ‘the most barren and frightful’ in England; Celia 
Fiennes, an old maid travelling for her own pleasure and therefore 
unlikely to distort what she saw for effect’s sake; Gilpin, who 
amassed a fortune and spent his leisure transmuting the oddities of 
English landscape into the formula of picturesqueness. Gray 
avoided any of the hints on how-to-look-at-Nature dropped by 
these propagandists and emerges as the most perceptive and much 
the most sensual of observers before Wordsworth. Or rather, both 
Wordsworths; for Mr. Nicholson is particularly sharp in scrutin- 
ising the writings of Dorothy as well as the whole personality of 
William. 

This clarifying of the image, this restatement of Wordsworthian 
value, is an important contribution to the amorphous subject of 
‘Lakeland lore’; no less so than the total examination of the literary 
distortions and fancies which comprises the main body of the book. 
He convinces that this enlargement of Wordsworth’s reputation 
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has grown, at least partly, out of that sensibility that enabled him 
to ‘learn to observe and feel, chiefly from Nature herself.’ In sum- 
ming up, the author reminds us that ‘the country is not man’s 
picture gallery, his pleasure garden, his playing field; it is his 
workshop, his home, his bed and his board’—a consideration that 
is too often absent even from the minds of present-day Lakers. 

A. V. COTON 


A Great Printer 


Robert Estienne: Royal Printer. By Elizabeth Armstrong. (C.U.P., 
55s.) 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, when congratulating himself, his mother and 
his brother in his Autobiography for ‘writing more books than 
were ever before produced by a single family,’ qualified the boast 
by a footnote admitting the claims of the Estienne family. Robert 
Fstienne, the most outstanding member of that family, has never 
been the subject of an English biography before, and it would be 


§ good if Mrs. Armstrong could be persuaded to produce as com- 


petent and exhaustive a book about the others as well. 

Estienne did more than any other printer to spread the New 
Learning in France. He exercised an enormous influence because 
he was not only a printer but a publisher, bookseller, scholar, 
editor and lexicographer as well. Nothing like that is ever seen 
today and, reading Mrs. Armstrong's study, one wonders how one 
man could possibly achieve so much. Not very much of his per- 
sonality emerges from the mass of facts, except for a certain 
nobility of temper, and one or two interesting sidelights—we learn, 
for instance, that Latin was always spoken in his house, even by 





the maidservants. 

This nobility, however, did not prevent him from pirating books 
by other printers, although he complained bitterly when he himself 
suffered in the same way. And although, towards the end of his 
life, a book of his was the occasion of what must have been one 
of the very earliest copyright agreements between two cities, he 
could never be called an innovator, He had all the prejudice of the 
Renaissance scholar against illustration in his books, and he was 
just as much a child of his time in his attitude to censorship. In his 
celebrated controversy with the Sorbonne, he objected not to the 
principle of censorship but to the stupidity of the censors who 





condemned him but approved Rabelais. 

All these details throw an invaluable light on the organisation of 
the book trade in the sixteenth century. Especially interesting is 
the account of the functions of the King’s Printer, and it must 
always be a matter for regret that we have had no monarchs like 
Francis I (or Louis XIV later) to encourage fine printing here. 

Mrs. Armstrong does not profess to be an expert on typography 
and, apart from a description of Estienne’s Hebrew and Greek 
types, she has little to say about the design of his books. Perhaps 
there is room, as she says, for another work on this subject. 

It would be ungrateful to conclude without a word of praise for 
the printing and binding of this volume, which is one that Estienne 
himself would have been proud to produce. 

DAVID BLAND 


Politics in Australia 


Australian Government and Politics. By J. D. B. Miller. (Duck- 


worth, 15s.) 


Here is a useful book, not only for the student of political 
science, for whom it was primarily written, but also for those 
who have a more general interest in Australia and its way of life. 
Itis not an exciting book, but the style suits its purpose. Mr. Miller 
sets out to explain the whole field of Australian government and 
Politics against the environment of a vast island-continent which 
still has plenty of open spaces but also heavy concentrations of 
population in the six state capitals, and of an economic structure 
Whose viability still depends largely upon high export prices for 
commodities produced by the rural population but which in terms 
of occupational distribution is at the same time one of the most 
highly industrialised systems in the world. 
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When the subject is thus examined, the reader can begin to 
appreciate the complexity both of the ‘three tiers of government 
(federal, state and local) and a multitude of statutory bodies’ which 
provide a means of livelihood for approximately one in every 
five and a half gainfully occupied persons, and of what Mr. 
Miller aptly calls the ‘syndicalist pressures’ exerted upon govern- 
ments by such sectional economic interests as trade unions, 
manufacturers, pastoralists and wheat farmers. Thus, as Bryce 
observed, politics in practice have less concern with abstract theory 
than with material interests, short views and the desire for quick 
results. Approached from this angle, we can also begin to under- 
stand such apparent contradictions as the Country Party’s rigid 
opposition to the ‘socialism’ of the Labour Party but support for 
‘socialised’ rural development. 

Mr. Miller rightly emphasises the untidiness of the Australian 
political system, but the constant shouldering and jostling over 
finance, functions and sectional interests have been inevitable in 
the attempt to work a Constitution, ‘rigid in form but confused 
in utterance,’ which was written over half a century ago and 
which anticipated neither a Communist Party nor an Atomic Age. 
Yet the system still works, and Mr. Miller’s book helps to explain 
both how it works and why it is neither practicable nor probably 
desirable to aim at replacing federalism by a nice, tidy system of 
unification. 

W. D. BORRIE 


New Novels 


The Treasures of Darkness. By Cornelia Jessey. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
Leaven of Malice. By Robertson Davies. (Chatto and Windus, 
12s. 6d.) 
The Pilgrimage. By Francis Stuart. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
The Try-Out. By John Wiles. (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 
THE two chief characters of Mrs. Jessey’s novel spend most of their 
time in a war-deranged train dragging its sultry, surly way across 
America. The Treasures of Darkness becomes indeed, by page 160, 
a magnificent piece of promotion for air travel. The heat and hub- 
bub and dirt of a woman-infested Pullman are overpoweringly 
conveyed, and while Mrs. Jessey picks her disdainful documentary 
way down the trash-filled corridors the writing is acute and the 
unpleasantness real. As soon as Helena, her faded Lorelei of a 
heroine, closes her eyes on the ruckus and slips into a flash- 
AUDREY ERSKINE LINDOP 


‘*A gripping story’’—Daniel George ‘*Will be widely read and 


discussed’’—Glyn Daniel, Daily Mail, 12s, 6d. 


LOVE AND MONEY 
ERSKINE CALDWELL 


While it retains all the vitality of earlier books like Tobacco 
Road and God’s Little Acre, this new novel, 
story, shows its author in a new, and far more tender mood, 

10s. 6d. 


a most unusual love 


FRIENDLY QUEEN 


The Story of Tonga and Queen Salote 
HECTOR MacQUARRIE 


Packed with fascinating detail about the Island Kingdom and 
illustrated 18s. 


the people who live there. 


Heinemann 
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back, the writing, and the situations it deals with, become man- 
nered and melodramatic. Helena turns into a kind of Kleenex 
Electra, her mother—whose suspected murder has caused the 
journey—into a Disney ogress, and her early sex life into trans- 
atlantic Cold Comfort Farm. The falseness, the over-writing, are 
all the more disappointing in view of Mrs. Jessey’s ability to 
write well about sounds and smells and sights she has experienced 
herself. ‘This whole trip she had been talking, talking, talking— 
not aloud, but inwardly. An endless stream of articulation had 
gushed out of her mind.’ So (only at the end of it all) muses Helena. 
She is right. 

Mr. Davies’s talking is small-talk. A Canadian, he has put 
together a readable book in a very workmanlike way. The parts 
of it dovetail with professional smoothness; the characters are 
neatly and carefully carved; the construction is all common sense. 
A false engagement notice in a prairie university town’s only 
newspaper sets off a chain of events which enable us to see 
something of the lives of a score of its inhabitants: the bald, bony 
editor; the kindly, half-ineffectual Dean of the Cathedral; the 
pathetically cunning Mr. Higgin; the distinguished, half-mad 
Professor Vambrance; Dutchy and Norm, the heartily married 
social psychologists who are just discovering gin—people observed 
objectively and, for the large part, superficially, who nevertheless 
don’t just degenerate into types 

There is a curiously nineteenth-century feel to Mr. Davies's 
writing, as though Leaven of Malice was a poor Canadian’s 
Middlemarch. Professor Vambrance is your watered-down 
Casaubon—and Solly Bridgetower who, with Pearl, the Professor's 
daughter, is involved in the false notice, rejects the dead hand of 
scholarship with a fine Eliot-like flair of high-mindedness. I intend 
no serious comparison of course. But it is to Mr. Davies’s credit 
that he should be sound enough at his trade as to recreate even a 
hint of the feeling of that straddling, three-dimensional solidity. 

There is nothing solid to Mr. Stuart at all, nothing you can 
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grasp for steadiness as you float, in the sort of dreams Cocteay 

films, through his shifting, shadowy landscape. His people are 
of a piece with his countryside: elongated, flattened shapes blown 

by a wind they seem not to feel. There is beauty in this country, 

and horror too; above it shine a moon of mysticism and a sun of 
sexuality, the one spreading a vague, cool veil over character 
and situation (and sometimes sense), the other pulsing hotly 

in even the most saintly hands, the most sheltered houses, ugly— 
as Mr. Stuart sees it—for the most part, but omnipresent. 

The characters are no more than the shadows thrown by the 
elemental forces that move behind and within and around them, 
Mr. Stuart makes this implicit approach explicit by arranging 
his novel around the mystical experience of a child. The worldly 
and the strong exist only in relation to her; and perhaps all you 
can say about the plot is that it’s the story of what that relation. 
ship (and its side-issues) does to the people affected by it. 

Here and there in the mist, scenes light up with unexpected 
clearness, conversations that were muted suddenly become loud 
and important, men and women shift into focus and become 
real beings instead of wraiths—but this is no more than momen- 
tary, the mist comes down again and the meaning is lost. 

Mr. Stuart is very nearly a very good writer. Certainly, The 
Pilgrimage has enough virtue in it to be worth re-reading. But 
he strains his words too hard; and in trying to communicate the 
incommunicable he breaks the bowl of sustained sense and leaves 
us only with fragments. 

Mr. Wiles has written an unassuming and pleasant little story 
about life in the theatre. The Try-Our is a sort of up-to-date 
Good Companions: everything’s right on the night, but for 
modern measure we have an attempted suicide, a touch of homo- 
sexuality, a bitter, incoherent hero and a few bits of good bed- 
stuff (‘the softness of her thighs enclosed within the bony 
cage,” etc.). An ingratiating mixture which Mr. Wiles has stirred 
pretty well. JOHN METCALF 











OSCAR HOBSON daily in the 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


7OSCAR HOBSON: 


AC, ge ‘bule 


The Financial Times in its weekly column ‘Men and 
Matters” recently had this to say about the News Chronicle 
City Editor: 

“No honour could have given greater pleasure to the City 
than the knighthood conferred upon Mr. Oscar Hobson in the 
New Year’s List. This was an imaginative selection, and one 
altogether appropriate. 

** Mr. Hobson has always been a steady critic of the money- 
tamperers in Whitehall, and of the ‘ get-rich-quickly’ people 
who have misused the machinery by which the City of London 
has become the most intelligent and far-seeing of world 
financial centres. 


“* Mr. Hobson is by far 
the ablest of City Editors 
of our time, and his 
shrewdness and capacity 
for judgment, tempered 
by high independence, 
have been of the greatest 
service to the City, the 
Treasury, and to British 


| Sir Oscar Hobson is author | 
of “‘ How the City Works a a 

| book that explains in plain | 
| non-technical language the | 
financ’'al machinery of the 

| banks and the Stock Exchange | 
and the hundred and one 

| mysteries connected with the : 
j | 
| | 
| | 
i | 


commercial life of the greatest 


industry. Mr. Hobson City in the world. 
does honour to the latest PRICE 6/- from booksellers 
Beneure Lice.” or 6 6 post paid from the News 
Chronicle Book Department, 
Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C.4. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Waat interferes occasionally with the fun 
of writing this column is having to hand in 
the copy some hours before the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street sends her scarlet- 
robed messenger to the door to announce 
the change in Bank rate. This happened last 
week when I was discussing whether dear 
money, which had brought the bull market 
to a stop, was likely to start a bear market. 
I came to the conclusion that as the institu- 
tional investor had not yet become a ‘bear’ 
the market would rally when the index, 
toppling down from 197.5, had reached 
the 175 level—the steadying point of the 
November-December reaction. The subse- 
quent events were so fantastic that I must 
recall them for my readers’ amusement and 
instruction. The rise of a point in Bank rate 
from 34 per cent. to 44 per cent. was entirely 
unexpected in the City. The universal view 
was that the balance of payments position 
was not so threatening as to call for such 
drastic action. The Stock Exchange was 
stunned. Jobbers did not want the stock that 
was thrown at them and prices fell precipi- 
tately. The index dropped from 184 to 177. 
But within twenty-four hours the market 
began to pick up again and by the end of 
the account on Tuesday of this week the 
index had recovered to 185.7—higher than 
before the shock. The institutions had not 
become sellers: confidence had not been 
impaired. Mr. Butler had said that our 
fundamental position was sound, that 4} 
per cent. was intended merely to prevent a 
balance of payments crisis by restraining 
home consumption. So the market was 
determined to accept him as a Saviour 
and dear money as a temporary but health- 
giving measure. Even War Loan, which had 
been down to 80 (and was 73 in 1952) re- 
covered to 84 (to yield nearly 4} per cent.) 
as if Bank rate had been raised to only 
4 per cent. The slump had disappeared as 
quickly as a snow shower in the spring. 


- * id 


All this, in my opinion, is too good to be 
true. | am prepared to believe that dear 
money will cure this particular crisis in the 
balance of payments—the disappearance of 
the £200 million surplus of 1954—but it 
will not be done overnight. The _hire- 
purchase restrictions—15 per cent. down 
and twenty-four months to pay—are not 
onerous and personal consumption does 
not react quickly to fussy interference from 
bank managers. Besides, part of the rise 


‘in the import bill is due to causes beyond 


our control. The prices of import goods in 
January were 6 per cent. above those of a 
year ago. This alone can add almost £200 
million to the cost of imports. Dear money 
will certainly restrain our business men 
from stocking-up (which will tend to pull 
down commodity prices), but it cannot 
reduce imports as quickly as direct control 
through import quotas. It may be six 
months before we begin to see the effect of 
Mr. Butler’s corrective measures. In the 
meantime we must watch the gold and dol- 
lar reserves decline and be prepared to see 
the deflationary effects of dear money 
deprive us of some increases in company 
dividends. The market has not yet discoun- 
ted this unpleasantness. It does not seem to 
have realised that the new climate for both 


the gilt-edged and equity share markets is 
going to be a much colder one. If the 
Government is to maintain economic 
equilibrium by using the instrument of 
money and not by consumption and import 
controls, then we may have to have longer 
and more frequent spells of dear money. 
Personally I regret the decision. In view of 
the huge investment outlays needed tomod- 
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ernise our industrial equipment, including 
railways and roads, I do not believe that we 
can afford the luxury of dear money. The 
Treasury, in my view, should try to divorce 
the long-term rate from the short-term rate 
of interest by intervening in the market and 
see that the former is kept low. If it refuses, 
and the long-term market rate rises to, say, 
44 per cent., then the institutional investor 
will probably refrain from buying equities 
until yields of around 54 per cent. are in 
sight. And that, before long, will test the 
market's recent low point of 177. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


I HAD expected to fill these notes this week 
with shares on an attractive new yield basis. 
But the remarkable recovery from the 44 
per cent. Bank rate slump makes the mar- 
ket look too high. On Wednesday of this 
week the Financial Times index of leading 
industrial shares returned an average yield 
of 4.69 per cent. as compared with a yield 
of 4 per cent. on Old Consols. But what 
happens when the gilt-edged market falls, 
as is expected, and the yield on Old Consols 
rises to, say, 44 per cent. or more? Will the 
investor not want to buy his equity shares 
on a yield basis of 5} per cent.? There are 
no ‘blue chips’ on anything like that basis. 
It is therefore all the more important for 
the investor to search the lists of the lower 
ranks and refuse to buy except on a satis- 
factory dividend yield of around 54 per 
cent. and an earnings yield at least double. 
Here is a share for illustration which I have 
previously recommended. BRITISH PLASTER 
BOARD 10s. shares dipped below 20s. but 
have now recovered to 20s. 6d. to return 
over 54 per cent. on last year’s dividend of 
114 per cent. and nearly 11 per cent. on the 
previous earnings ex EPL. The interim divi- 
dend was raised from the equivalent 3} per 
cent. to 5 per cent. and if the final is kept at 
only 74 per cent. the yield on 124 per cent. 
would be over 6 per cent. 


* * * 


It is pleasant to record a share rising 
regardless of the change in Bank rate. I 
recommended PLATERS AND STAMPERS 5s. 
shares in October last at 30s. 6d. They are 
now a firm market at 38s. 6d. as a result of 
the excellent results for last year. Profits 
were 70 per cent. up and earnings on the 
equity capital rose from 54 per cent. to over 
96 per cent. The dividends were increased 
more than I had anticipated. The final was 
stepped up from 18} per cent. to 324 per 
cent., making 40 per cent. for the year 
against 25 per cent. The yield at the present 
price (cum dividend) is 5.2 per cent. Here 
is a test case for Mr. Butler’s dear money 
policy which is designed to restrain home 
consumption. Platers and Stampers make a 
wide range of kitchen articles (pressure 
cookers included), bathroom fittings and 
scissors. It is highly efficient and has pro- 
fited from the boom in house building. It 
is also in the export trade. If I were a share- 
holder I would keep my position: if I were 
a buyer I would wait for a market reaction. 

7 *~ + 
The native miners’ strike in the Rhode- 


sian copper belt seems to be near a settle- 
ment. I have been reading a_ brokers’ 


analysis of the Rhodesian copper shares 
which proves statistically that RHOKANA is 
the cheapest of the producers if the value 
of its investments is subtracted from its 
market price. Rhokana holds over a quarter 
of Mufulira, a third of N’Changa and 
nearly a half of Bancroft, the new develop- 
ing mine which is likely to be another 
N’Changa. At £34} Rhokana yields 7 per 
cent. It is a ‘heavy’ share and for the small 
investor the holding company RHODESIAN 
ANGLO-AMERICAN which owns over half of 
Rhokana is probably the best medium for 
a copper investment. At 91s. 3d. it yields 
8 per cent. 





COMPANY MEETING 


CARRERAS 





LIMITED 





Tobacco Duty Reduction Essential 





Tue Sist annual general meeting of Carreras, 
Limited, was held on February 24 in London. 

Sir Edward Baron (Chairman and Managing 
Director) in the course of his speech said: 
I regret that the results are not as good as 
anticipated. Income from Investments is some- 
what higher than a year ago and I hope that 
this item will show a progressive increase as 
time goes on. Our Canadian Company con- 
tinues to make excellent progress and we have 
just received an increased dividend from that 
source. 

Our export trade, both direct and through 
our Subsidiary and Associated Companies, has 
been well maintained, despite the difficulties 
and problems, due to local political and 
economic factors, which we are always 
encountering. We constantly endeavour to 
exploit new fields and enlarge our existing 
export business, and our various brands rank 
a in all the territories in which they are 
sold. 

Dealing with the Home Trade, the position 

until the closing months of our financial year 
was that business continued to be quite good 
and production expanded. However, the fur- 
ther rise in the cost of Leaf used to maintain 
the high quality standard of our brands, which 
we insist on upholding, and the increased cost 
of many other items, including labour, inevit 
ably resulted in a reduced profit margin. The 
allocation of dollars on a revised basis in 1954 
for the purchase of Leaf Tobacco created a 
new situation for the industry. The effect of 
this was an intensification of competition. 
_ We must recognise that the present set-back 
is one of those things which all businesses may 
have to suffer from time to time but I can only 
hope that when I meet you again next year 
conditions in general will be much more fav- 
ourable than they are at the moment, 

The report was adopted. 





Ministers Without Umbrellas 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 261 


Report by Joyce Johnson 
Competitors were asked to imagine that by the next General Election man will have 
learnt how to control the weather; a prize of £5 was offered for an extract from any 
political party pamphlet dealing with this issue. 


ALTHOUGH the Acts of God (Rationalisation 
and Control) Act of 1955 envisaged by John 
MacDonald has yet to become law, his entry 
came through the gales and blizzards from 
Stornoway all right. ‘In the sad conviction 
that all parties would treat such an exciting 
subject at their customary level of awe- 
inspiring dullness,’ Hilary Wright submitted 
a good piece of Whitehallese, and there were 
others in the same vein. Half were Labour, 
the rest being fairly evenly divided between 
the three other parties and some new ones; 
and, of these, | particularly liked Ongar's 
League of Jehovah's Weather Prophets. At 
the other end of the scale, A. D. Bennett 
Jones deserves a mention for the sanest 
entry, and acknowledgements are also due 
to John Kilburn for my title. 

After several recounts, the three success- 
ful candidates are N. Hodgson, Findlay P. 
Murdoch (£2 each) and E. C. Jenkins (£1), 
who win by a narrow majority over John 
Digby, Douglas Hawson, R. Kennard 
Davis, Ongar, D. R. Peddy and Keith B. 
Thompson. 


FROM CONSERVATIVE PAMPHLETS 
Vote for Labour and ‘Clement’ weather if 
you please, but Dame Nature has had rather 
more experience and moreover cannot be 
questioned in the House. (A. W, DICKER) 
Which will you choose: to make your own 
snowballs when and how you wish, or to have 
them rammed down your neck by the cold 
hand of officialdom? (G. J. BLUNDELL) 
FROM LIBERAL PAMPHLETS 
We believe in Meteorological Free Trade; 
but we deprecate the unrestricted dumping of 
snowstorms from behind the Iron Curtain. 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
Rain will fall only at night except as far as 
those who work at night are concerned; in their 
case it will fall during the day only. 


(KEITH B. THOMPSON) 


FROM LABOUR PAMPHLETS 


Labour’s weather policy will be one of Fair 
Showers for All. To waverers we would say, 
“Remember 1954." (D. R. PEDDY) 


SUN IN YOUR EYES? Let there be sun, the 
Tories said, and turned on ten hours a day 
from the Met. Reg. . . . The Tories had you 
sun-drunk, and hit low. You were sun-brown 
and done brown. It’s time you had the sun out 
of your eyes. (JOHN DIGBY) 


PRIZES 
(N. HODGSON) 


WE are preparing a Bill to establish a Central 
Bureau of Weather Control, to which alone in 
future all petitions about the weather must be 
addressed. We warn the Church of England 
that Parliament is competent to alter the 
Praver Book. 

WE shall set up joint committees of weather 
producers and consumers to ensure a day’s fair 
weather for a fair day’s work. 

WE shall end the scandal of a svstem under 
which the weather control of the Lake District 
has been given to a manutacturer of umbrellas 
with an interest in a cough mixture firm. 

BY increased administrative efficiency we shall 
abolish the bungling which last August, to take 
an example, caused the nudist section of the 
Amalgamated Bottle Washers to be caught in 
a snowstorm on Ilkley Moor. 

WE are opposed to Imperial Preference and 
shall cancel the concession to imported Test 
teams. British weather for British cricket! 


(FINDLAY P. MURDOCH) 


... As to the Government's policy of 
laisser pleuvoir wherever the interests of the 
workers are concerned, the Minister of 
Weather, so aptly named ‘le roi soleil’ by Mr. 
Geoffrey de Frytus, seems to have forgotten 
that the State is rather more than our present 
dry-bob nabobs, who are now openly manipu- 
lating the state of the weather to intensify the 
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class cold war and damp the enthusiasm of 
those who aif progressive views. 

It is significant that last summer Bourne. 
mouth had a record period of sunshine, with- 
out a single day’s rain, while Blackpool had 
the coldest and wettest spell ever recorded. It 
is even more significant that the last Labour 
Party Conference was (meteorologically speak- 
ing) a complete washout, whereas Churchill 
could dryly observe at the Tory Conference 
that he had not been called upon to preside 
at its liquidation. 


(Ee. C. JENKINS) 

THE NATIONAL SUNSHINE PARTY 

The under-privileged people of Britain have 
too long been denied the Weather they 
Deserve. When Smog, Fog, Drizzle and Snow 
descend on this great country the exploiting 
classes desert to the Riviera, to cavort in 
Cannes, and to squander the Wealth created 
by You in the sun-drenched casinos of Monte 
Carlo. THE MED. FOR THEM, THE MUD 
FOR YOU. 

Remember the Umbrella Man! 
National Sunshine Party offers 
A PREMIER WITH A PARASOI 

NSP have planned for the immediate 
creation of a National Weather Board charged 
to give You the Weather You want, where and 
when You want it. 

For the Sportsman 
British Cricket. 

For the Housewife 
Days. 

For Everybody: More Fun in the Sun. 

Let the National Sunshine Party be YOUR 
Fair-Weather Friend. 


The 
Britain 


The Right Wicket for 


No More Wet Wash 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 264 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


Following upon the recent suspension of 
a Hull schoolboy for criticising one of his 
headmaster’s speeches in a letter to the 
press, a prize of £5 is offered for a letter, 
castigating some aspect of school life. by 
Peter Pastmaster, Flashman, Smike, Billie 
Bunter, Young Woodley or ‘Down with 
Skool’ Molesworth. Limit 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 264,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received by March 15. Results in 
the Spectator of March 25. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 824 


ACROSS 
1 He’s an example of single-hearted 


1 So crab may be potted (6). 





DOWN 


devotion (8). 

5 One of Elia’s dream-children? The 
little pet! (6). 

9 Are they used for small beer? (8). 

10 One manifestation of the tax-collec- 
tor’s activity that is welcome (6). 


2 ‘She brought forth butter in a —— 
dish’ (Judges) (6). 

3 Dig Bert out of this entanglement. 
Who's the lady? (7). 

4 Do they produce a throb in the 
kitchen? (3, 4, 5). 





12 She might be all the rage (7) One can’t get very far in this dance 
13 Turner's tobacco (7) seemingly (3-4). 
14 Characteristic of ‘The Man Who 7 ‘Hark, ‘tis the —— good-night 
Came to Dinner”? (7, 5). twitter’ (Browning) (8). 
17 Successful Outcome of an election in 8 Try a ruse to discover wealth (8). 
Lincolnshire (12) 11 Gallomaniacs (12). 
22 Reticulation at Wimbledon (7). 15 Fountain wide open with a little drop 
23 It must be up for padding (7). in the middle (8). 
24 This laywer is a stick! (6) 16 Enchantment’s on loan here in the 
25 Paradoxical state common to the matter of observation (8). 
Ancient Mariner and | across (3, 5). 18 He delivered a blushing crow, so to 
26 Red axe found in the annexe (6). speak (7). 
27 ‘And at their feet the crocus brake 19 Victim of an attack of stone (7). 
like fire, 20 Do ruts get smoothed out here? (6). 
Violet, amaracus, and 21 Next alternative to Dover? (6). 


(Tennyson) (8) a6 











ef Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a book token tor one 
firs: two correct solucions opened aster noon on March 15 
99 Gower Sireet, Loncon, W.C.1. 


A copy of the De Luxe «di ior 
guinea will be awarded to { enter oa thn 
and .dd a: 4 word 824 


Solution on March 18 Solution to No. 822 on page iii 


h Farm House, Corton, 
Rectory, near Rugby 


Winners of Crossword No, 822: Miss Harris, Ct 


Suffolk; Rr. Rev. NewNnHam Davis, Ladbroke 


1, Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


Chambers's Twentieth ¢ 
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Classified advertisements must be! 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT | 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a@ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-S9 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 


ASSISTANT PROGRAMME ORGANISER 
required by UGANDA GOVERNMENT for 
Department of Information for 1 tour of 
30/36 months in first instance. Salary scale 
(including inducement pay and present tem- 
porary allowance of 10% of salary) £772 
rising to £1,280 a year. Commencing salary 
according to experience. Outfit allowance 
£30. Provident Fund. Free passages. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates must be 
capable of undertaking production, script 
writing, and planning of English and African 
programmes, arranging auditions of potential 
artists, making local recordings and assisting 
on outside broadcasts. Experience with a 
Colonial Broadcasting Station would be an 
advantage. Write to the Crown Agents, 4 
Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, name 
ia block letters, full qualifications and ex- 
perience and quote M3B/34516/ST. 

BBC requires Programme Organiser for its 
Colonial Service in London to assist Head of 
Colonial Service in general supervision of 
programmes and himscif to produce talks, 
discussions, comnicntaries on political affairs 
and literary readings. Applicants must have 
general interest in Commonwealth affzirs and| 
particular interest in British Colonial Terri-} 
tories with some knowledge, preferably} 
through direct personal experience, of their) 
political, economic, social and cultural) 
trends, Some knowledge and experience of} 
Africa especially desirable. Salary £1,085) 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptiona!)| 
rising by 5 annual increments to £1,465 p.a. | 
masimum. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope quoting refer-| 
ence ‘736 Spt.) should reach Appointments | 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, 
within 5 days 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA, 
Applications are invited for the post of Pro- 
bationary Assistant Lecturer in French. Pre- 
ference will be given to candidates who have 
made a special study of 18th century litera- 
ture or thought. Commencing salary not less 
than £450 per annum with F.S.S.U. benefits 
and family allowances. Salary scale under 
review. Applications must be sent by March 
j1, 1955, to the Registrar, University Col- 
lege, Singleton Park, Swansea, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 
WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 
On the appointment of the present mistress 
t0 a Headship, a vacancy will occur in 
September for a HOUSEMISTRESS to be 
responsible for a House of 37 girls, aged 
12-18. English as a subject preferred, but 
other subjects considered, Burnham Scale 
(with residence), Government Superannua- 
ton. Apply, with testimonials, to the Head 
Mistress 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


ARCADE GALLERY, 28 Old Bond St. OFF 
THE BEATEN TRACK. Unfamiliar and 
negiected Ma‘ters, March 
CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN ART. Arts 
uncil Exhibition. New Burlington Gal- 
leries, Old Burlington Strect, W.1. Closes 
5 March, Fri.-Sat. 10-6. Admission 1s 
“EDUCATION AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT." N. G. Fisher, M.A., giving Sir 
Philip Magnus Memorial Lecture in Col- 
lege of Preceptors, 2 Bloomsbury Square, on 
Wednesday, March 16th at 6.45 p.m. Admis- 
Sion free | 
] 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. PAINTINGS BY J. D. FERGUSSON 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 101 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 822 


ACROSS: 1 Flowed. 9 
tue lov 10 Spurns. 12 Auditor. 13 
Heather. 14 Mythologists, 17 Bill of lading 
22 Estates. 23 Lavinia. 24 Shrill. 25 Shilling. 
26 Nonane. 27 Damosels 
DOWN : | Rattan, 2 Gourds, 3 Tolstoy, 

less. 6 Lapsang. 7 War-chest. 8 
Philadelphia. 15 Ibbetson. 16 
rtolan. 19 Novello, 20 Incise 


Ragstone. § 


| SON, 


193553 


GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghal! St., Lon- ; 


don, E£.C.2. Four Lectures on “POETIC 
& RHETORIC—TWO KINDS OF MEAN- 
ING” will be given by the Professor in 
Rhetoric, Richard Hughes, Esq., O.B.E., 
Mon. to Thurs., March 7th to 10th. The 
Lectures are FREE and begin at 5.30 p.m 
HEAL’S NEW DESIGNS— 1955. Exhibition 
of furniture, fabrics, electric fittings, pot- 
tery, etc., by leading designers. HEAL & 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY MASTERS — 
Boccioni Braque, Klee, Matisse, 
Modigliani, Picasso, Severini, etc. Until 7 
April 


PUSHKIN CLUB, 24 Kensington Park 
Gardens, W.11, Mar. 4. 8.0 p.m. Maurice 
Eisenberg. ‘Cello (Dvorack, Stravinsky 
Prokofiev), Mar. . 8.0 p.m. Svetland 
Beriozava, ‘‘My life in Ballet."’ Mar. 11 
Isaiah Berlin, ““Herzenv Bakvnin on Human 
Liberty." Mar. 18. 8.0 p.m. Peter Wiles 
“Recent changes in agriculture in the 
U.S.S.R." Mar, 25, Prof. Zander. “Russian 
Religious Thought.” Apr. 1. Dr. Ernst 
Recitation “‘Anti Christ” Salovieff. Seats 
booked in advance 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1. JOSEF HERMAN: 
Recent Drawings: KENNEIH ROWELL 
Paintings and Theatre Designs 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Con- 
way Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday, 
11 a.m., Mar, 6. S. K. Ratcliffe, “The 
Parables of Jesus." Adm. free. Free copy 
Monthly Record on request. Chamber Con- 
cert 6.30 p.m. Adm. Is. 6d 

THE ARTS OF THE T'ANG DYNASTY, 
Exhibition organised by the Oriental Ceramic 
Society, ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 
St. James's Square, S.W.1. Open till 30 
March. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6, 
Tues., Thurs., 10-8. Admission free 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures on “The Arts at the Court of 
the Emperor Charles V"’ will be given by 
Professor E, K. Waterhouse (Birmingham), 
at 5.30 p.m. on 7, 14 and 21 March at Lni- 
versity of London, Senate House, W.C.1 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKEI 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : Two lectures 
on (i) “The Varangian Problem” and (ii) 
“The Problem of Russian Literary History” 
will be given by Professor Ad. Stender- 
Petersen (Aarhus), at 5 p.m. on 14 and 17 
March at the School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies, University of London, 
W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course of 
three lectures on “‘Realismo en la literatura 
espafiola del siglo XV" will be given by 
Professor Ddamaso Alonso (Madrid) at 
5.30 p.m. on 14, 15 and 17 March at Univer- 
sity of London, Senate House. W.C.1. The 
lectures will be delivered in Spanish 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures on (i) “The Man and the 
Weapons” and (ii) ‘Attack and Defence”’ will 
be given by Sir Frederic Bartlett at 5.30 p.m 
on IS and 22 March at King’s College 
Strand, W.C.2. ADMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET, James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures on “Der Parzival Wolframs 
von Eschenbach” will be given by Professor 
F. Maurer (Freiburg), at 5.30 p.m. on 9, 
11 and 15 March at University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1. The Iectures will be 
delivered in German. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT, TICKET. James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: The 
Bearsted Collection, Opens 9th March 
Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mon- 
days, Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. 


100 WATER COLOURS BY BERIC 
YOUNG, R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk St., Pall 
Mall East, S.W.1. Daily 10-5, 1s. 


CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. “The Genius 
of Bach."’ Twelve weekly Bach concerts and 
organ recital, Wednesdays ¥ March to 25 
May at 5.45. Geraint Jones Singers and 
Orchestra, Geraint Jones (organ). Leaflets 
giving full progs, and tickets (subs. avail- 
able) from Hall (WAT. 3191) 


MEMORIALS 


ROLL OF HONOUR Tablets 
Window Designs submitted. G 
Ss ' Euston Road, N.W 


Stained Glass 
Maile & 


wien voes +7 equa. 43 /? 
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24° with income tax paid at the source is worth 
44% taxable interest — a point worth remembering e 
when you compare interest rates. With the 
Cheltenham and Gloucester Building Society you o 
take security and ease of withdrawal for granted, 
of course. Send today for our investment folder. e 
e 
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ASSETS €24 MILLIONS RESERVES £1} MILLIONS 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


CLARENCE ST. CHELTENHAM 























Make the sea trip 
part.of your holiday 


-»-enjoy the tang of the sea and then that first 
thrill, reborn with every trip—as you walk down the 
zangway into France —the catch of the breath as you enter 
+ new world. The gendarmes on the quay, peak-capped and 
‘loaked— porters, blue-bloused and volubly French—even the 
engines seem to whistle in a foreign language. Then on to the 
rain... Paris, Basle and beyond. All combine to welcome 
you to something new--something exciting — the perfect start 
to your Continental holiday! 


Services and fares from principal Travel Agencies or the 
Continental Enquiry Office, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON, 
5.W.! or BRITISH RAILWAYS TRAVEL CENTRE, Lower 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
Regent Street, S.W./. 


hort bea Routes to Fhance 











* 
Happiness?! 
With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings our 
children's future is assured, 

This Voluntary Society 
has nearly 5,000 
children now in its 
care, depending on 
YOUR HELP 


C ONATIONS and LEGACIES 
gratefully received 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


~~ CHILDREN’S 
“(| SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.£.11 
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TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 

iG OR DRAWING.—Send for details of 
@ur new courses in these subjects. Personal 
and private tition from a Home Study Col- 
lege operated by a world-wide industrial 
organization, E.M.1. Institutes, Dept. SP.50, 
London, W.4, 


CANCER PATIENT. (55020), Young mar- 
ried man (20), little chance of recovery, has 
child of 8 months and needs financial help 
and nourishing foods. Please help us to care 
for him (also hundreds of other sad cases). 

ational Society Cancer Relief, Dept. 
G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 
tionists, Management Dictitian-Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries. ful postal 
courses. Brochures 3d, Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6. 


NANNY : N.N.E.B. Certificate. At present 
with doctor's family, wishes 
abroad. Write Miss J], A. Shoesmith, 6 St. 
Agnes Road, Birmingham 6. 


SMALL LUXURY HOTEL again becomes 
ART SCHOOL duting MAY. Resident 
models and Tutors from London. Classes 5 
hours daily arranged for Hotel visitors. 
Apply Box No. 136. 


TO PARENTS — DO YOU REQUIRE 


HELP in preparing your child for the Gram-| WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting| Linens, Jor 


mar School Entrance examination. If so, we 
have a special course dealing with the type of 
papers set. A qualified tutor appointed for 
skilled help and guidance. We are an educa- 
tional organisation serving a world-wide 
group of Companies, Free Brochure from 


AMERICAN 
Geog. 
Popular Photography, 


nics, 32s.; 


(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 


Dept. 


Street, London, W.1. 
* KNOW-HOW ’ means Writing Success for) 
you. No Sales—No Fees tuition. Free S2| 
*Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ 
from B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. } 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon. 
Theses, Plays, accuracy assured. E. Jennings, 
'<5 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

| MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL} 
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MAGAZINES by yearly postal A SERVICE THAT IS UNIQUE. We deliver| JERSEY, 
subscription. National Magazine, | to your door, throughout the year, anywhere| Clement's Bay. 
49s, 2d.; Life (Int.), 45s., Popular Mecha-/in the British Isles, carefully chosen food-| hotel delightfully situated on 
36s. | stuffs of the highest quality known, many/ Private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed 
Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co.| World famous and only obtainabiec in Britain , 
|}from us, You select in coufort and just 
FICTION-WRITING We are specialist) post your order. We take full responsibility| ppyBROKESHIRE. Comfortable 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work) for your complete satisfaction. Some offers good table, Lobster 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free from) appear in this column every week but our! yod. Convs. Mrs 

B.23, British Institute of Fiction-| March List, mailed on request, covers some | payids. 5 7 

Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent | 80 Specialities and includes lower prices for 
| Coffee. Selected by Mincing Lane Experts 


ATOR, MARCH 4, 1955 


HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, gs 
The Island's newest luxury 
sea front, 


| 10-16 guineas. Brochure 
| 4455. After 6 p.m., 


R 
Southern 8 


Tei. Centraj 


accom., 
Meals, own boating. 
Thomas, Alandale, § 
RYE. SIMON 


THE PIEMAN Tearooms, 


with a life time of experience, our Coffee | Lion Street, receive a few guests. Rye 2207, 


remains the best in the U.K. Freshly roasted 
and free of bitterness. 3 Ib. 25s., 7 Ib. 
57s. 64. PENEAUS SARDINES. 4} oz. tins, 
8 for 22s. 6d. Keys provided. HONEY. E 


x- 
quisite and pure. A Special Import equal to 


|RYE. The Hope Anchor. R.AC., AA 
approved. Licensed. Superb position in 4 
| lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216 


| SARK is really beautiful in the Spring agg 


the best English, 7 Ib. 20s, CANADIAN |¢@fly Summer, and LA SABLONNERIE js 
TINNED SALMON, First private imports of | ‘4¢al for a simple carefree holiday. Term 
the Fraser River Fancy Quality, The best| fom 7-8 gns. Fully licensed. “The convivial 


packed. 7} oz. tins. 6 for 32s. 6d. All prices 


corner of a lovely island.’’ Tel.: Sark 6j 


COLLEGE, 62 Bayswater Road, W.2. Tel.:| cover delivery. All weights net. SHILLING Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


|Pad. 3320. Director: H. R. Light, B‘Sc., 


| grade secretarial appointments for students 


jof good general education, Appointments | 
Bureau. Prospectus on application to 
Secretary. 





| WORLD TRANSLATING SERVICE, 32) 
| Sun Street, E.C.2. Bishopsgate 6033, Ambas- 
sador 3028. Translations, Interpreting, Multi- 


lingual Typing. 


free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. | 
| 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL 











COFFEE CO., 16 Philpot Lane, LON- 


short term post} C15. Comprehensive training for high| DON, E.C.3. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 
their lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask 


|Table Cloths and Napery. Printed and | 


Embroidered Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Tea Cloths, Dress Linens 


taining charming possibilities for Wed- 
ding Gifts... From Rosemoyne, Irish 
wa, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 








ACCOMMODATION 


in over 
|Twenty colours. [lustrated Brochure con-| SUFFOLK’S sunniest and loveliest sea coast 


ST. IVES, CORNWALL. St Ives Bay 
Hotel. Open May until October. Command. 
ing position sands and sea. Excellent bathing 
| tennis, sea fishing and boating. Golf nea 
by, $2 bedrooms (some private bathrooms) 
Excellent cuisine. Licensed. Service Garage 


| Write for brochure, Tel. 106 
| 


|A highly recommended small, very selected 
|Guest House offers real comfort and per 
| sonal service. Good food. Easter, ctc., July 
iene Early booking advised, Bor 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


E.M.L. Institutes, Dept. SP.51, London, W.4.| ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL |EXCEP, Attractive, spacious s.c. furn. flat. | 


WANTED, MEMBERS, Join the Postal ‘ining for graduates and well-educated girls.| Quiet position, Blackheath. S.W.3. 


Library of Psychology, 48 Ring Rd., Cross- 
gates, Leeds. Books also for sale. 





A GUIDE TO SAFE INVESTMENT for 
profit. Write for a specimen copy of the 
Nash Market Reports, 29 Richmond Hill, 
Bournemouth, 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours or mixed shades. Direct from 
largest growers in the world. From 1 go. 
to 5 gus. a box. One quality only—the best: 
Write-tor catalogue. Allwood Bros. Lid., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wiveisficld 
Green 232/233. 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from The Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4(ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 


CONVERT YOUR COKE boile: to GAS 
from £16 15s. installed. Leaflet 1.W.T. Lwd., 
170 Richmond Rd., Twickenham. POP. 3832. 


DO YOU LIVE in a borough? Then you 
should read Municipal Review, magazine of 
the chartered towns. Specimen from Editor, 
Municipal Review, Victoria Station House, 
London, S.W.1, Subscription 12s, 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for coins and 
Medals, especially collections and gold. 1954 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s, 6d. Bulletin, 64 
B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. (Tel.: LAN. 3677). 


LEARN TO WEAVE, Tuition, Looms, 
Books, Write for literature. Cathedral 
Weaving Centre, 4 Best Lane, Canterbury 6 


LEARN TO WEAVE. Tuition, 
Books, Details 6d. Cathedral 
Centre, Canterbury 1. 


MICRO’S, CORNEAL AND CONTACT 
LENSES, Easy payments arranged if desired 
For details and free booklet write Corneal- 
Contact Lenses Ltd., Dept, 274C, Crown 
Chambers, 9 Albion St., Leeds 1, Tel.: 
25232, Consulting Rooms in London, York, 
Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever, easily, in privacy at home, saving 
pounds. Never Fails, Guaranteed Cash or 
20s, monthly. Free Trial. Write for illus 
particulacs free, in plain envelope. Vandre 


Yarns, 
Weaving 


Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 


gow, C.2. 





LITERARY 


IF YOU CAN WRITE you can always make 
money. The LSJ—for 35 years under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprictors 
—has helped thousands to succeed. Don't 
put it off any longer, Free advice and 
“Writing for the Press," from Prospectus 
Dept., London School of Journalism, 57 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 
4574. ‘There are LSJ students all over 
the world.” 


ti 


Registered asa Newsp r. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 
= 5 hone: Busi 


Ww.c.l 


to any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 14 


| Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial College, | 
2 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3. Hamp-| 
| Stead 5986, | 


| DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland| 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for e¢xami-| 
|nations Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B 
|General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: 
PARK 7437. 


| EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
‘tarial Civil Service, Commercial, General 
| Cert, of Education, ete. Also many practical 
|(non-exam) Courses in business subjects. 
Write today for free prospectus, mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


HACCOMBE SCHOOL, Newton Abbot, 
Devon. Boys’ Boarding & Day from 7-17 yrs. 
Open to inspection. Apply S. Wharry. 


| INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 
16 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
| frequent intervals, Davies's, White Lodge, 
12 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 

|POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (all examining Boards), London B.A.,) 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 








Cc. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92. 
| Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 

ST. MARGARET'S. Yeaton Peverey, near 
Shrewsbury. Boarding School for girls 


(recognised by the Ministry of Education), 
situated in lovely Severn Valley. five miles 
from Shrewsbury. Girls received from the 
jage of 7 years, For prospectus apply Sec 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, FELLOW- 
SHIP IN DRAMA, The University invites 
applications for the above Fellowship from 
university graduates of a few years’ standing 
who can submit evidence of ability in the 
writing of plays and who wish to devote a 
year of study to this interest, The Fellowship 
has the value of £400 and is tenable for the 
single academic year 1955-56 (October to 
July inclusive). Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity with whom applications must be lodged 
by May Ist. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 


South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306 
G lines). 
SHOPPING BY POST 


| ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality. 
| direct from factory, save £££s Send today, 
Baldwin's, Ladders, Risca, Mon. 
GENUINE HARRIS TWEED handwoven 
in Lewis, 12s. 6d. per yd. Is. 6d. reg. post 
Patterns on request, D. Campbell, 6 Lionel, 
Port of Ness, Stornoway, Lewis. 
HOME-MADE WINE EQUIPMENT. All 
your requirements can be obtained from 
W. R. Loftus Lid., 24 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1. Telephone Museum 
6235. Write for illustrated price list. 


Bedrm., 
2 recep. (spare divan), kitchen and bathrm 
Tel. Garden, Garage available. Box 371. 
NEW 4BERTH CARAVAN, only one on 
owner's S. Devon farm 4 miles sea, to let 
weekly May-August, Box 327. 

SOUTH DEVON, Inexpensive, unrestricted 
holiday on lovely estate on safe estuary near 
sea at Exmouth. Furnished flats accommodate 
4 (or more by arrangement). Ideal for chil- 
dren. Inclusive rent 5-8 gns. weekly. Write 
Proprietor, Newport House, Countess Wear, 
Nr, Exeter. 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


A COTTAGE TO YOURSELVES. During 
the winter you can enjoy the privacy of 
your own centrally heated cottage with 
sitting-room, bathroom and toilet, plus al! 








amenities and meals of the Farringford| 


per week. Details from 
Fresh- 


Hote: from 8 gns 
The Manager, Farringford Hotel, 
water, 1.0.W Phone 312. 
APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridgc 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent, hig 
Billiards, Library and Music Room, TV. 
A.A, & R.A.C. Tel.: 71 ‘Signpost’ Country 
House Hotel. 

AUSTRIAN LAKES—Bad Aussee. Country- 
house—Pension Eselsbach, 19/6 per day incl. 
Proprietor in London to late March. Write 
Box No. 310. 

BOGNOR REGIS — Quiet Guest House 
Good food, home comfort, terms moderate 
Widworthy, Sylvan Way. Tel. 350 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W 
MIN-Y-Mor Private Hotel. Sea Front 
Gardens. Putting Green. Garages. Super- 
lative food. 7 gns. Summer 74-9 gns. 
CORNWALL, S.W. Coast. Comfortabie 
Farm House. Excellent food, all conveniences 
7 gns, 2 week inclusive. Ruan Major, Ruan 
Minor, Helston, 

COTSWOLDS. Residential Hotel, well 
heated, good cooking, garden, own poultry, 
restful, near buses, shops. Old Red Lion, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos, Tel.: 66. Summer 
terms 5-74 gns. 

CUMBERLAND. Quiet country holiday, near 
fells and lakes, § to 74 gns., reductions for 
younger children, April vacancies. Edwards, 
Lortom Hall, nr. Cockermouth 
GOATHLAND.—North Yorkshire Moors 


Fairhaven Private Hotei in midst of real 
country and the heather Super comfort 
Home Cooking. H. & C. water—electric 


fires & bedside lights all rooms. Village 
served by buses & trains. 

ITALY.—Guests welcomed for restful holi- 
day with all comforts, good cuisine, garden, 
in lovely old Manor House at Orta, Bro- 
chure on request. Ca’Nigra, Miasino Lag, 
D'O.-ta (Novara) 


‘LITTLE GUIDE to Viiage Inns, Hotels, 


Farms, Guest Houses." Recommended 
hospitality through Britain 3s, 6d., postage 
3d., from Victor Hilton, Harbourside, 


Torquay 


on 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLDEN Ltb., Ideal House, Argyll St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscription Rew 
d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, March 4, 19° 


23, 1896. Published by THe Spectator Ltp.., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, 


CRUISE TO THE MOUNTAINS! On a 
| ocean liner from Southampton. Six gay day 
at sea—music, dancing, deck games, cinema, 
| amusements, delicious food with up to sit 
|}days in the lovely HARZ MOUNTAINS, 
|9 days only 28 gms. 12 days 34 gns. inc 
sive. England back to England. No crow» 
channel rush. Weekly sailings. Leaflet from 
| - - 1 hae IRAVELS 16 Cork St., Londoa, 
| W.1. 


FARM AND COUNTRY HOLIDAYS; 
Guide for 1955 describing Britain's Best Hol. 
day Farms and Guest Houses. Pages of Pio 
tures, 3s. 3d. post paid. Farm Guide Dept, 
| 18 High Street, Paisley. 


GRAND PRIVATE COACH TOURS. \6 
days Rome and Venice, 454 gns.; 16 days 
| Venice, etc., 364 gns.; 11 days Interlaken, 
264 gms. AIR-rail. 14 days Lugano, 34} gm. 
Rail, 10 days Interlaken, 20 gns Hartmas- 
Koight (Emberbrook 3785), 58 The Wood 
lands, Esher, Surrey. 

LUGANO jewel of the Swiss Riviera is ou 
|centre for superb coach tours from £38 $s. 
through the majestic Dolomites 
| VENICE, JUGOSLAVIA, ROME, 
CAPRI, ctc, Other tours and cruises from 
£15 to MAJORCA, COSTA BRAVA, 
NORWAY, SWEDEN, etc. C.O.T., 220 
Kensington High Street, W.8. WES. 1541 

| TO DISAPPOINTED TOURIST Class cruise 
applicants, If you have been unsuccessful 9 
obtaining accommodation on Mediterranean 
cruises this year we can help you in @ nove 


way. Write now for details of our Spanish 
Holiday—six nights on an ocean liner, with 
nine nights in Spain—touring Andalacia by 
modern luxury coach. Inclusive cost from 
49 guineas, POLY WORLD TRAVEL SER- 
VICE, Shipping Division (Section H), Jl 


Regent Street, London, W.1 


TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES 
from £12 for 5 days to £195 for 3 montl. 
Also passages to Canada/U.S.A., from £50.- 
for brochure to A. BOWERMAN 
., 28 Ely Place, London, E.C.1, Tel: 
HOLborn 1887. 


3 R's 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 
The Booklet of Smedley's will be glody 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER 
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